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Firepower on the March in Italy 





"What d’ya suppose a cork outfit 
is doing with this synthetic rubber?’ 


conpuctor: Oh, they use lots of it. 
We’re hauling it in all the time. 


BRAKEMAN: Maybe something they got 
into because of the war, huh? 


conoucror: No. These Armstrong folks 
were using rubber long before the 
war. You know, first time I ever 
hauled any of this synthetic rubber 
it was coming into this plant. 


BRAKEMAN: You don’t say? Sounds like 
they ought to put ‘rubber’ in their 
company name. 


conpucror: You’d have to give ’em a 
lot of names if you figured that way. 


BRAKEMAN: What d’ya mean? 


conpucror: No company up or down the 
line makes more things out of more 
different raw materials. Look at what 
we got on this train for ’em. 


BRAKEMAN: Lemme see... linseed oil— 


color pigments—burlap. Guess they 
go into Armstrong’s Linoleum? 


conpucror: Yah, guess so. But these 
don’t. Look... plastics — aluminum— 
asphalt—tinplate—cotton sheeting 
—wax—steel forgings. 


BRAKEMAN: Looks like Armstrong Cork 
Company ought to change its name. 


NO, WE'RE NOT CHANGING OUR NAME, though 
many raw materials, besides cork, are 
now used to make the more than 360 
different products that we manufacture. 


Rubber is one of our important mate- 
rials. From it we normally make such 
diverse things as roll coverings for tex- 
tile machines, gaskets and mechanical 
specialties, and rubber tile for floors. 


We use carloads of asphalt in prod- 
ucts as different as the Armstrong’s 
Quaker Rug on your kitchen floor and 
the pipe covering that insulates refrig- 


s 


erated lines in your local dairy plant. 


Sand? Tons of it are used to make 
glass for Armstrong’s bottles and jars— 
ready to be capped with Armstrong’s 
closures made of plastics or tinplate . . . 
or the good old cork from which our 
corporate name was originally derived. 


Steel, aluminum, and magnesium 
never used to be important raw mate- 
rials for us—but they are now! From 
them we are fashioning the products of 
war—shells of many kinds, armor- 
piercing projectiles, incendiary bombs, 
bomb racks, aircraft parts, and even 
whole fuselage sections for fighter planes. 


But we don’t think we’ll change our 
name. You see, we’re rather proud of 
the faith that so many people have in 
the many products on which they find it. 
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ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 


"on Makers of hundreds 
of products for Home, 
Industry, and Victory 
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So cold they need an 
antifreeze for rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


[ WAS 30 below zero at the Alaskan 
air base. Workmen tried to unroll 
sheets of rubber tank packing only to 
have them shatter like glass into 
thousands of pieces. The rubber was 
for sealing joints in high-octane gaso- 
line storage tanks. But it couldn’t 
stand the sub-zero cold. The tank 
manufacturer had to get the right kind 
of rubber — fast. He called B. F. 
Goodrich and told their engineers what 
he needed; a certain size and thickness, 
fesistance to epeetone gasoline, flexi- 
bility at 40 below zero. The material 


had to be developed, manufactured and 
shipped in 4 days. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had already 
developed a synthetic rubber that resists 
gasoline and oil. They went to work in 
their cold room where they can pro- 
duce temperatures as low as 75 below 
zero. Working night and day they de- 
veloped a new compound of synthetic 
i one cnuitidine a x saan 
that acted like an antifreeze and kept 
the rubber flexible at 40 below. Fin- 
ished sheets of the new cold-resistant, 
oil-resistant material were shipped just 
3¥, days after the call for fet was 


received. In Alaska they were unrolled 
easily in sub-zero weather and installed 
rs the tanks where they worked per- 
ectly. 

B. F. Goodrich research is applied to 
old as well as new products. iP you’re 
a user of industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide that any product is the best to 
be had until you’ve found out what 
B. F. Goodrich may have done in recent 
months to improve it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, O. Fir 


B.F. Goodrich 
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An Acknowledgment 


_ by Crosley 


e-- TO THE PUBLIC 


We who work at Crosley owe our livelihood to millions 
of fellow Americans who have bought Crosley radios, 


refrigerators and other household appliances. 


To these millions of customers, we also owe our mod- . 


ern plants and equipment, and the important position 


we hold in the home appliance industry. 





When war came, we converted immediately and totally 
to war production. As long as war materials are needed, 
we will continue to produce them to the limit of our 
capacity. We are turning out the weapons of victory 


with the same skill, the same experienced watchfulness, 


and to the same uncompromising standards that dis- 


tinguished Crosley pre-war products. 


After the war, we shall again produce for the public 


the obligations of peacetime—the finest refrigerators, 
radios and appliances they can buy — applying the 
lessons of war to a program of continuous product 


development and improvement. 











...TO THE “TRADE” 


We have supplied American homes with Crosley re- 
frigerators, radios, ranges, washers and ironers through 


loyal Crosley dealers and distributors. These business 


- partners know that our policy before the war was to 


provide them with the right products at the right 
prices together with consistent advertising, sales pro- 


motion and dealer helps. This will continue to be our 


policy. 


Reconversion, after the war, will be accomplished as _ 
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quickly as our duty to national security permits. Our materials, fabricated parts and special equipment to 
postwar Crosley products will embody the same values speed up Crosley production of more than forty vital 
that, in our last peacetime year, gave Crosley dealers war weapons—including 2-way radios, gun sights and 
secret radar applications. Each of these companies has 
made a contribution in quality and workmanship which 


we are proud to acknowledge. 


These same manufacturers and others will help us to 
produce Crosley refrigerators, radios, ranges, washers 
and ironers when conditions again permit their manu- 


facture for consumer use. We have worked together to 





win the war. We shall keep on working together to 


insure the peace. 
and distributors the greatest sales increases in their 


history. We assure fair and equitable distribution until 
a fully restored production schedule makes possible 


immediate delivery of all orders. 


e-- TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


To the 9,000 workers who are Crosley we are obligated 





to provide satisfactory working conditions, a full return 
for their effort, encouragement of individual initiative 
mad colGieegooveneat, enuplste. wndecstailing, wel As a substantial unit in American industry, we have 
sincere recognition of the importance of the individual. RR oomiEp ety TOU iee amin: So: maaan He 

standards for our products and high ethics in our 
business dealings. We hope our business policies shall 
reflect credit upon American industry as a whole, as 


well as upon the Crosley organization. 





To former Crosley people, now serving their country, 
we pledge priority in all our postwar planning plus THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
every assistance in readjusting themselves to the way CINCINNATI, OHIO 


of life they have struggled to preserve, 





ee TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY " 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appli- 


In the neighborhood of 2500 other companies provide ances, and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, “The Nation’s Station.” 





“When Silence Was 
Golden” .. Aboard the 
U.S. S. Trout 


ILENTLY the submarine “Trout” crept into Corregidor with a 

precious load of ammunition and silently she lay under the very 

noses of the enemy as she loaded gold, passengers, and papers of 
state. ““Her softly purring engines could hardly be 
heard a dozen feet away,’ said one of her passengers. 
Silence was her protection, and the silence of her 


engines was a matter of precision and care by those 
who built them. 


Powered with 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESELS 


NEWSWEEK 


The Cover—One of the prime 
reasons for Allied success in Italy 
was artillery superiority (see page 
23). The gun on the cover is 
a United -States 240-millimeter 
howitzer, biggest mobile gun used 
in the campaign, being pulled to 
a new position by an M-8 -tank 
which has been converted into a 
prime mover. The 240s are scarce 
and have been given the highest 
manufacturing. priority. (U.S. 
Signal Corps photo from Acme. ) 


Published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Den 
nison Ave., Dayton 1. Ohio. Entered as second class matte 
at Postoffice of Payton, Ohio. under the act of March 3, 1879, 


LETTERS 


Gum Trickle 

In your otherwise excellent story on the 
introduction of Orbit chewing gum, there is 
one inaccuracy which is apt to cause consid- 
erable misunderstanding on the part of the 
trade and the public. You have it that the 
Wrigley Co. is going to “flood the market” 
with this product. Actually, ingredients for 
the Orbit gum base, though available in this 
hemisphere, can be obtained only in rek- 
tively small amounts. Moreover, shortages 
of sugar, corn syrup, paper, and factory 
manpower will keep production down to & 
point where supplies of the product. will , 
spread pretty thin among the nations 
1,250,000 gum-selling retailers. While we 
would like nothing better than to offer Orbit 
in unlimited quantities, the output is going 
to be much more like a trickle than a flood. 

Purp K. WRIGLEY 
William Wrigley Jr. Co. - 
Chicago, Ill. 


Newsweek agrees. with the blue pencll- 
ing of the Wrigley Co.’s former president 
and present director. 


POO D 


Masons and Catholics 

In Newsweex for May 15, you speak of 
“the Masonic Order which bars Catholics 
from membership.” That is not true. More 
over, it is an affront to more than three mi- 
lion Freemasons in the United States alone. 
What you say is particularly offensive ® 
them today when Freemasonry is using 
full influence of its teachings against bigotty 
and — whether civil, intellectual, 
or religious. 

Several Popes of the Roman Catholic 





Pulling a simoothit 


That's right, buddy. Smooth up the 
ride. Make that car drive easier. 
Tinker with it till you've got some- 
thing better. And you'll go places! 


General Motors engineers decided 
long ago that a new type of front 
springing was necessary if cars were 
to have the best possible riding quali- 
ties. 


It took years to develop one. But 
when they got it, they not only im- 
proved your cat but, as it turned out, 
solved a pressing war problem. 


Their solution, of course, was Knee-— 


Action, or independent front wheel 
suspension. Standard on all General 
Motors cars, it is recognized as one 
of the notable engineering advances 
made by GM’s effort to provide more 


and better things for more people. 


When war struck, there was great 
demand for vehicles that could travel 
fast and smoothly over all kinds of 
going. The “ride” that General 
Motors engineers had worked so long 
to provide for you now was called on 
to help our men in battle. 


On today’s war fronts, many kinds of 
vehicles — some weighing high in the 


tons — employ Knee-Action. They get 


smoothness, speed, flexibility and 
freedom from break-downs due to 
rough going from this peace- 
time development. 


America has such vehicles to- 
day largely because of the 
experience and “know-how” 
built up by General Motors 


men in their efforts to improve peace- 
time wares. And our country is tich 
in such experience chiefly because 
Americans always have been able to 
earn fair rewards by accomplishing 
useful things, 


This idea helped make prewar Amer- 
ica a fine place in which to live. It 
has proved immensely valuable in 
war. And it will continue to provide 
more and better things for more peo- 
ple in the good years ahead. 


GENERAL Morors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC .e 


BODY BY FISHER . 


FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoo 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 








CHALLENGE OF SOCIETY | 
TO POST-WAR PLANNERS 


CIENCE # wonderful but maybe it’s asking too much of it to 

make mixed bridge an interesting game. 

However here’s the suggestion: if a device can be built that 
plays the right card and remembers what is trump without inter- 
rupting the gal’s conversation, it will be a triumph of technology. 

To speed the day Cannon Plugs are proposed. For these 
circuit connectors—positive, quick and fool-proof—do yeoman 
service in most any electrical appliance, machine or instrument. 
See where they fit for better service in your business. Write for 
a condensed catalog. , 


Here is a versatile Cannon Connector—Type DP- 
U60. It is a panel type with 60 contacts in three - 
separate units. The many varieties of Cannon 
Connectors are designed to fit the specific circuit 
needs of hundreds of industries. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Canadien Factory end Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Lid. Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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a perfect right to do so. Any church is th 
sole judge of the qualifications of its ow 
members. Freemasonry, however, does no 
bar an applicant for its degree because he is 
a member of that or of any other church 
Whether or not he can be true both to his 
church and to the Fraternity is a questiog 
the applicant’s conscience must determine 
Many members of the Roman Catholic 
church have held Masonic membership and 
office, some of them holding the highes 
possible office in the gift of the Fraternity. 
MELvIN M. JOHNSON 
Sovereign Grand Commander _ 
Dean of the Past Grand Masters 
of Masons in Massachusetts 
The Supreme Council 33° A. A. Scottish 
Rite 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, U.S.A. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEWSWEEK regrets that it inadvertenty 
stated a well-known fact in reverse. 


DPOoonD 


“ASTP Deal” 


In the May 8 issue of NEWSWEEK a pro 
fessed soldier wrote he would not forget the 
“ASTP deal.” To me this seemed un-Amer- 
can and seditious. 

Today our country is on the eve of the 
greatest military expedition in its histor. 
Many thousands of able-bodied young me 
will be needed. ASTP held a reserve of men 
that could be tured into efficient replace 
ments with a minimum of training. There 
fore, it seems only proper that -these men 
should be used. 

I was one of the. 36,000 air-crew students 
recently sent to the infantry, and I was: 
trained quartermaster soldier before ente- 
ing the Air Forces eight months ago. 

I am fighting to be a civilian again andi 
the Army can bring this war to a speedia 
conclusion by making me a rifleman then! 
am going to be the best rifleman in the Amy 
although my heart rides a “sleek P-51.” 


Pvt. ALLEN T. CLAPP 
Co. G, 423 Infantry 
106 Division 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


@I am so tired of the crying and bell 
aching, of these former members of 
and the Air Corps. He says he is voicing 
the complaint of 110,000 men. I am voicing 
the thoughts of uncounted thousands. Thee 
men would ‘have given anything to have te 
chance of attending the various schools’ 
colleges given over to ASTP training. 

(Corporal’s name withheld) 

Camp Shelby, Miss. 


@ We really feel sorry from the bottom d 
our hearts for those poor At 
Corps, and Armored Force men who D0¥ 





-have to become just plain lowly rifleme 


While these so-called “soldiers” were sitting 
on their butts studying so very hard, of 
real soldiers were marching 80 and 35 mile 
a day on maneuvers. 
S/Scr. Haroip T, KrausMEYE 
S/Ser. Fioyp F. Graves 
Camp Swift, Texas 


@ Recently we have received quite 2 7% — 
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Build your future with Wer Bonds 


The 1944 Reo trucks inherit the “bone and sinews Dressed in olive drab and navy grey, Reo trucks are 
and fighting heart’’ of a long line of Reos which dis- showing what this heritage means on the toughest 
tinguished themselves in the building and construc- wartime assignments at home and abroad. A limited 
tion field. They helped to lay the roads of America, quota of medium and heavy-duty Reo trucks has 
helped push the steel of the skyscraper era down into been released by war production officials 
the earth and up into the sky, helped build the Boul- for civilian use this year. Ask your near- 
der Dams and little homes and businesses as well. est Reo dealer for complete particulars. 


REO MOTORS INC. LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
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FLORSHEIM 














The ECLIPSE 


Today when worth is judged in terms of wear, 
Florsheim Shoes are first choice of the men 
of America; for they have learned, through 
the years, that Florsheims stand for quality 
above all else—quality that has become 
America’s standard of fine shoe value. 


Most: Styles 
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Florsheim 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














part they are a fine bunch of fellows. 
S/Sct. OnntE Cox Jr. 


Co. M, 302nd Inf. 

Camp McCain, Miss. 
Small Talk . 

Why should valuable space in Newswezx 
(May 8) be cluttered with wisecrack smear 
of General MacArthur by his ex-wife? Who 
gives a damn what she and his stepson think 
or say about him in their small-talk pratth? 

The general is doing a satisfactory job 
where he is. Columnist Wilson could have 
spent his time and space to better advantage, 

3 Joun E. Peters 

The Peters Printing Co. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Geneticists 

The article (Newswsex, May 1) dealing 
with the role of genetics and plant breeding 
in postwar agriculture was excellent, but it 
overlooked an important factor. No field of 
science advances without continuous trans 
fusion of new blood. Geneticists and plant 
breeders were not considered as important 
as chemists and physicists and almost all en- 
tered military service without the careful 
consideration granted to the chemists and 
physicists. I have found few of them willing 
to return to the universities for their ad 
vanced degrees. 


(Soldier’s name withheld) 
Station Hospital CPE 
Charleston, S. C. 


Political Strategy 

In your issue of May 8 mention is made 
of reports that the White House is feeling 
out leaders as to the possible candidacy o 
Mr. Winant or Mr. Stettinius as Vice Presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket should F.DR. 
run again. 

Assuming that for cause such as illness a 
President may resign his, office, it has o- 
curred to me that Democratic strategy could 
present a ticket of maximum strength by 
nominating F.D R. and a running mate such’ 
as Mr. Stettinius whose name is well-know 
in all parts of the country and who has not, 
as yet, held a fixed position in the gover- 
ment long enough for the “Wolves” to cont 
mence criticism of his actions. Again assum 
ing that the ticket would be elected—and I'm 
afraid such a ticket would be elected—the 
President, at a suitable time after his ir 
auguration, could resign, which would plac 
the running mate in the ‘President's chai. 

W. J. Murry 

Burlingame, Calif. : 

PPPS 
General Patton 

Everyone doesn’t hate and want to rid- 
cule Lieutenant General Patton. Most of 0 
feel very grateful to him for what he bis 
already done for us overseas. He made a mis 
take, apologized, and that should have beet 
the end of it. For goodness sake, instead 
harping on that “slapping incident,” cow 
you say just once, “he is the general that did 
such wonderful things for us in Tunisia 
Sicily?” 


MaRTHA THRIEGE | 


Normal, Il. 


Newswenr: 
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(‘we no hero 


Inever had any illusions that this 
war was going to be a pushover. 
I knew the day would come when 
they’d have to call even us — the 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

Well, I’ve been called. I don’t 
like leaving my wife and kids. 
But I’m in and, while I’m in, I 
won't be seeing much of my 
family. So there’s only one 
thing for me to do: Help get this 


war over — fast. 


It’s not going to be easy. Even 
if they sit me behind a desk. Or 
if they stick a gun in my hands. 
It’s not going to be easy — think- 
ing of home. 

But whatever I’m asked to do, 
I’m going to be the best damn 
soldier I know how to be. I’m no 
hero. .. . ] just want to get home 
as soon as I can. 

That’s what you folks want, 


- too. Want all of us home. 


Every job I do, be it shooting 
Japs or doing K.P.— so long as I 
do it well — chips off a minute of 
the time we’re away. 

And when you buy a U. S. War 
Bond you’re chipping off min- 
utes, too. That’s everybody’s job! 
So let’s keep at it! 

Let’s. all go on “chipping”— 
minutes, hours, months — until 
we're all together again! Buy 
bonds — an extra one today! 


This advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines, 


W.W. AVER @ son 
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Birthdays: JAN Curistian Smuts, Prime 
Minister and Minister of External Affairs 
and Defense of the Union of South Africa, 
74, May 24. 

Witu1aM MAXWELL AITKEN, LORD 
BEAVERBROOK, British Lord Privy Seal, 
65, May 25. 


Marriage: Linc E. Kune, descendant of 
Confucius of the 76th generation and 
daughter of Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice 
Premier and Finance Minister of China, 
married Ky1 Unc Dzunc, a Princeton 
Ph.D., in New York May 24. The bride 
is a niece of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 


Son: BARBARA HuTron GRANT, heiress to 
the Woolworth millions and wife of the 
actor Cary Grant, was sued in Holly- 
wood May 26 by her ex-husband, Count 
Kurt Havucwitz-REVENTLOw for con- 
trol of the upbringing of their 9-year-old 
son Lance. She received an order to ap- 
pear in court June 12 and show why she 
should not be restrained from using 
“coarse and vulgar language” in front of 
her son. Her ex-husband also charged 
Mrs. Grant with neglecting the boy's 


Acme 


The Count wanted Babs restrained 


teeth, and presented the court with a 
copy of a code letter from Lance to his 
mother which the count deciphered: 
“The hell to my father. I would like it 
if he died.” 





Awards: Starr Sct. 
Grecory MaAncIN, 
former American na- 
tional indoor tennis 
champion and Davis 
Cup player in 1932, 
received a Dis- 
tinguished _ Flying 
Cross in Naples May 
23 for heroism as 
tail gunner in a Fly- 
ing Fortress during a 
raid on Austria. 

BERNARD Barucu, 73-year-old special 
Presidential adviser, received from Gen. 
George C. Marshall the 1944 Gold Medal 
of the National Institute of Social Sciences 
for “distinguished service to humanity.” 
He also got the sixth annual award of The 
Churchman, religious monthly, for pro- 
moting “good will and better under- 
standing among all peoples.” 


International 


Mangin 


Short-snorters Dietrich and Berlin 


Unglamored: Mar.ene Dretricu, in 
Italy for the USO-Camp Shows, with her 
revered legs hidden in field togs, com- 
pared short-snorter bills with Invinc BER- 
LIN, whose show “This Is The Army” is 
appearing in that theater. They met for 


a specie! rogram over the Fifth Army 
mobile radio station. 


Resignation: Rep. Wii Rocers Jr. of 
California, 32, resigned from the House 
of Representatives May 24 to resume 
active duty as a lieutenant in the Army 
Overseas, . 


Assault: During solemn Pentecostal mass 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, one 
Frank Hahn! stood in his pew and threw 
two eggs at ARCHBISHOP FRANcIs J. 
SPELLMAN, who was on his throne beside 
the altar. One spattered at the feet of a 
monsignor and the other rolled unbroken 
on the altar carpet. Hahnl, who when 
arrested said he had spent three years in 
a mental hospital, explained he “didn’t 
like something the Archbishop said.” 


Gun for Mallet: 
WINSTON CHURCH- 
iLL Guest of New 
York, polo star and 
the Prime Minister's 
second cousin, was 
commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Now stationed 
at Quantico, Va., 
Lieutenant Guest 
was stuck with the 
usual KP during his 
training period—but 
peeling onions in- 
stead of spuds. Guest 

Letter: The 100-millionth V-mail let- 
ter from the European theater was 


shall in Washington: “One hundred mij- 
lion times, soldiers of the European 
theater have used V-mail to send a mes. 
sage home.” 


Advocate: Capt. 
Liry S. HuTcHEON 
became the first 
woman Judge Ad- 
vocate in the history 
of the Marine Corps 
on May 24 in Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. She 
was commissioned a 
first lieutenant in 
February 1948, one 
of the first women of- 
ficers chosen by the 
women’s reserve corps. In civilian life 
she was in the legal department of the 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 


Associated Press 
Capt. Hutcheon 


Mascot: Firemen at East Ham, in Es- 
sex County, England, have adopted a 


Keystone 


Smoke-eating ‘Chimp’ 


mascot “Chimp.” The chimpanzee rides 
on the engine to all fires. 


Deaths: Jonn Harrer Narsety, $1, 
ship designer who drew the plans for 
HMS Dreadnought in 1906, thereby pres 
aging the modern battleship, in London. 

Dr. WALTER TayLor Marvin, 72, in 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 26. He was 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Rutgers iene and at one time 
served as acting president. 

Harotp BELL Waricut, 72, novelist 
in San Diego, Calif., May 24. His prim 
and proper books—nearly a score in 
sold well over 10,000,000 copies. The 
two most successful were “The Shep- 
herd of the Hills” 
and “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth, 
each of which sold 
more than 2,000,000. 

His first book, “That 
Printer of Udell’s,” 
was written in in- 
stallments and read 
to his congregation 
when he was a Kan- 
sas preacher in 


mailed by Eisenhower to General Mar--- 1908. . 
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Fine glass threads, woven into fabrics ... 


SCIENCE 
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+ «+ have tremendous tensile strength 
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e+. are unaffected by moisture and heat 


IS FINDING NEW WAYS TO USE THE 


Great Strength of Glass Fibers © 


A product of science and research, 
Fiberglas* has stimulated the think- 
ing of designers and _ engineers 
who almost daily find new ways 






















































Rear section of fuselage, tail cone and side 
panel of this experimental Army trainer .are 
molded of plastic reinforced with Fiberglas. 
High strength, light weight are vital in aircraft. 


Plastic panels surrounding self-sgaling gas 
tanks in military aircraft, are reinforced with 
Fiberglas cloth. These panels have very high 
‘pact strength and light weight. 


to use its valuable characteristics. 
, Glass in fiber form is finer than 
human hair, yet stronger than steel. 
Being glass, it cannot burn, rot or 
decay. Glass fibers do not absorb 
moisture and will not swell or shrink 
with moisture changes. They resist 
acids, oils and corrosive vapors. 
Today, a new development utilizes 
the great strength of glass fibers. In 
the field of plastics, engineers have 
long sought strengths comparable 
with those of metals. Now they find 
that Fiberglas fibers and fabrics re- 
inforce certain plastics to produce a 
material having extraordinary struc- 
tural strength with low weight, also 


FIBERGLAS 


*T, M, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Tomorrow's luggage can be far stronger, much 
lighter in weight, and colorful too, if built of 


certain plastics reinforced with Fiberglas. 


FIBERGLAS...A BASIC MATERIAL 


surprising ability to absorb shock. 
Fabrication is inexpensive and rapid. 

To date this new material has been 
used principally for special applica- 
tions on military aircraft. But its prop- 
erties are exciting the imagination of 
engineers and designers who are de- 
veloping products for current and 
postwar consumer and industrial use. 

There are many forms of Fiberglas 
serving war and industrial applica- 
tions. If you'd like to know more 
about this different material, write 
for a free booklet . . . Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1802 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ont. 


Designers can now experiment with glass-rein- 
forced plastics. For many of tomorrow's im- 
proved products, this new material may offer 
new opportunities in engineering and design. 
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A’ you read this issue 
of NEwsweEEK thou- 
sands of servicemen and 
civilians in the Central 
Pacific are reading iden- 
tical material in News- 
WEEK Hawan. Before 
the war our Hawaiian 
subscribers read the reg- 
ular edition, but war- 
time demands on Pacific shipping delayed 
it as much as six to seven weeks after 
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publication. Since Hawaii was the key to 
distribution for the armed forces in the 
entire Central Pacific, we. flew Nick 
Loundagin to Honolulu to arrange for 
printing a Hawaiian edition if it were hu- 
manly possible. 


Nick faced a tough job, but he 
started with two breaks. First, the people 
of the Islands were so pleased with the 
prospect of their own Newsweex that he 

und amazing cooperation. Second, he 


met Harriette Alexander the day he ar. 


‘rived. She had worked with Nick back in 


the States and had a thorough grounding 
in publishing. She became our Hawaiian 
Manager. 


It would be impossible to list here 
all the problems that they faced. Help 
was virtually unobtainable. The one print- 
er who had sufficient facilities to turn out 
the edition lacked the equipment to print 
the covers or bind the copies. Wartime 
conditions demanded the manufacture of 
a special paper stock; then priorities on 
shipping space had to be arranged through 
Washington- in order to bring it out to 
the Islands. The sorely overloaded Hono- 
lulu Post Office found that it could not 
handle our bulk circulation mailings in 
time to make the essential ship and plane 
connections, 


They solved these and countless 
other problems and a schedule was set 
whereby NEwswEEK Hawartz is laid out 
each Sunday night in New York. Make- 
up is wired to our : 
printers in Dayton, 
where each page is 
photographed and 
negatives placed ona 
west-bound plane by 
4 p.m. Monday, ar- 
riving in Honolulu 
Wednesday. This is 
a tough schedule to 
maintain under war 
conditions but it has 
worked since the first 
issue of NEwswEEK Hawan was placed 
on the newsstands. The initial press run 
was 17,500—almost three times our pre- 
vious Hawaiian circulation. Civilian and 
military enthusiasm have already com- 
bined to increase that by almost 50 per 
cent. 





; Alexander 


We are grateful for a great many 
helping hands, from Honolulu newsboys 
to the Hon. Ingram M. Stainback, Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, who wrote us: “As an 
old subscriber it is a pleasure for me to 
receive NEwsweEEK here on the day it is. 
released in continental United States and 
to examine war maps that almost keep 
pace with the fast-stepping Russians.” 


Newsweex Hawa serves not 
only the civilians and servicemen in Ha- 
waii, but it is flown by the Navy to the 
Gilberts, to the Marshalls, and to the 
countless other far-flung islands and bases 
that constitute the command of Admiral 
Nimitz. Servicemen stationed in the Cen- 
tral Pacific area need no longer feel iso- 
lated. Through their own special edition 
of NEWSWEEK they now receive news 
from home while it is still news. 
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“Strength and Safety” says the Slide Rule 


, EN 

T is pleasant to step aboard a train and 
find yourself in the smart, colorful 
atmosphere of good decoration, of well- 
designed furniture, of a gracious living 
place created for your comfort. For the 
need of beauty is inherent in us—should 
not be left behind upon the platform... 
yet beauty alone is not enough. Be- 
neath it must be structural strength of 
tough, durable metal, expertly engi- 
neered; strength born of purpose never 
to compromise where your safety is 
concerned. Strength, smooth riding, 
beauty —these inseparables create’ true 

comfort. 


Ours is the duty to examine ideas— 
decorative ideas, mechanical ideas—to 
keep only those that are improvements. 


Pullman-Standard’s research must ex- 
plore many fields: metals and their fabri- 
cation; electronics, air conditioning, 


_ sound-deadening, smoother and quieter 


riding qualities, seating and illumination, 
colors and the creation of interesting 
patterns and a well-nigh endless list of 
problems—everyone concerned directly 
with your comfort. 


Pullman-Standard isa part of America’s 


_ war industry today, but is planning for the 


re-employment of the returning soldier 
in creating these finer lightweight trains 
which will embody countless virile ideas 
refined in our war production labora- 
tory; trains far more comfortable than 
any that have gone before. Comfort and 
beauty, strength and safety. We are ready. 


Buying War Bonds—and keeping them—helps prevent inflation! 


= 


ln addition to passenger cars, Pullman-Standard 
designs and manufactures freight cars of all 
types, subway, elevated and street cars, trackless 


trolleys, car wheels and-other rail. vad equipment. 





Offices in seven cities .. : Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 11 of a series, Infantry. 


Basle Talk! . . . that is what he handles on this portable switchboard. Close 
behind our advancing troops, he holds the life lines of men in combat. Through 
these lines, flow reports from outposts, orders from command posts— helping 
to win objective after objective on the road to Victory, Home and Peace. 


What can he do 
with your money? 


He and his comrades can win ts 

as* ANNIVERS Ap, ; war with it— when you tura you 

4 dollars into weapons. The cost 

Western Electric wieig high -breto 

of the cost of NOT winning? bist 

IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. sure of Victory — isvest every delet 
IN WAR.,.ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. you can in War Bonds! 
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. What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


- 





Capital Straws 


Senator Pepper’s Florida primary vic- 
tory will spur his drive for raises above 
wage-stabilization maximums for 20,000,- 
000 white-collar workers . . . Republicans 
are trying to use the Bailey-Bréwster 
“work-or-fight” bill to force Roosevelt to 
commit himself on the issue . . . Diplo- 
mats can’t learn why Norwegian Am- 
bassador Morgenstierne is held in London 
while Danish Minister de Kauffmann re- 
tured to Washington despite the travel 
ban . . . Discount rumors that Robert 
Sherwood’s London assignment was a 
kick upstairs before easing him out of the 
OWI; he and Elmer Davis are now al- 
most hand in glove . . . Mississippi Val- 
ley senators, anxious to protect their own 


river traffic, are pledged to fight the St. — 
Lawrence Waterway project if Senator 


Aiken makes 


is it an amendment to the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Bill. 


War Prisoners’ Tastes } 
Nazi war prisoners in the U.S. have 


‘told the German Red Cross they are well 


satisfied with American food and cig- 
erettes and have suggested that gift par- 
cels be saved for the needy at home. 
Thousands of German cigarettes, includ- 
ing an imitation American brand “Wal- 
dorf-Astoria,” go to waste. However, a 
vitamin candy (Ha‘enbuttenbonbon), 
made from the Bulgarian hawberry is in 
demand. The Germans, discovering that 
Bulgarian peasants derived stamina from 
the A, B, and D vitamins in the fruit, 


give the candy to all German troops. 


Postwar Aviation 

Washington will probably make no 
formal statement on postwar air policy 
until after the elections. We now have the 
Canadian and British plans as far as 
they're available but the Administration 

es not want aviation to become a cam- 
paign football. Despite Beaverbrook’s 
statements to the contrary, U. S. officials 
feel the Canadian plan for aa interna- 
tional authority is far from dead. 


- Political Straws | 


One GOP representative predicts the 
House will go Republican by 80 seats but 
Majority Leader McCormack says the 

ocrats will gain fifteen . . . Repre- 


sentative Dirksen, publicly out of the 
GOP Presidential nomination race, is per- 
fectly willing to take the Vice Presidential 
spot; his friends will soon begin work in 
his behalf . . . Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury Sullivan, a Democrat, may be a 
real dark horse in the New Hampshire 
Senate race; he has been promised im- 
portant Republican support if .Senator 
Tobey is renominated. 


Monetary Problem 


Unless the ban on diplomatic travel is 
limited before July 1, the United States, 
Britain, and Russia will be the only ma- 
jor powers fully represented when the 44- 
nation Financial and Monetary Confer- 
ence opens in Bretton Woods, N. H. The 
other governments will have to be satis- 
fied with observers selected from their 
technical staffs already in this country. 
The British were not consulted about the 
date of the conference and were notified 
of it only an hour before the news was 
released to the press. 


Alaskan Oil 

The Navy will soon start preliminary 
work on its 35,000 square miles of Alaskan 
oil reserves. Geological surveys near Point 
Barrow justify test wells. Equipment and 
personnel will soon be shipped. The in- 
accessibility of the field, where operations 
can be carried on only four months of the 
year, constitutes the major problem. Co- 
incidentally, the Interior Department will 
start tests farther south. 


Lewis's District 50 © 


Chemical executives fear that the AFL 


refusal to reaccept John L. Lewis will 
have repercussions in their field. The 
catchall affiliate of the UMW known as 
District No. 50 has tried to organize 
chemical workers. This resulted in a 
three-cornered fight with tne CIO and 
AFL chemical unions. Since the AFL 
turned down Lewis because he refused to 
give District No. 50 to them, indust:y 
officials thirk the UMW leader may in- 
tensify his drive on their workers. 


Navy Lines 


Senator Bridges’s disclosure of the 
cruiser transfer to Russia was particularly 
embarrassing since the French had also 
claimed a of the Italian fleet “or its 
equivalent” and were told the Allies could 
spare no men-of-war . . . Incidentally, it’s 
understood that the British may have 
transferred some fleet units to the Soviet 
while denying any to the French . . . Ma- 


rine casualty figures run about 3.5 wound- 
ed for every man killed while the Japa- 
nese ratio is about 50-50 . . . Although 
the Navy still insists Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short will: not be court-mar- 
tialed until after the war, Secretary For- 
restal is studying the entire Pearl Har- 
bor matter to determine his own policy. 


Trends Abroad 





Is the Mediterranean area quiets down 
while the second front is active, look for 


Alexander to become Eisenhower's field © 


commander in the main show . . . A be- 
hind-the-scenes campaign against cartels 
is going on in. London, but it’s not big 
enough yet to force government action 
. . . When the Allies gain sufficient Con- 
tinental air superiority, RAF heavy bomb- 
ers will probably be used for daylight as 
well as night raids . . . Some Swedish 
firms were put on the new Allied black 
list because Nazi leaders have bought in- 
to them heavily; one is C. G. Hallberg 
Co., one of the nation’s largest jewelers 
and goldsmiths .. . 
to export captured rubber, are trying to 
use it for road-building and housing ma- 
terials . . . Japan’s need for cotton is so 
great it is substituting kapok, jute, ba- 
nana, and pineapple fibers in cloth manu- 
facturing. 


Post-Invasion de Gaulle 


Watch for a tougher attitude by de 
Gaulle’s French Committee of National 
a nes the invasion is on. If his 
popularity inside France appears as great 
iy claims, he will again demand that 
the committee be recognized as a real 
provisional government and ask (1) a 
piace on the European - Advisory Com- 
mission; (2) a voice in formulating Ger- 
man armistice terms; (3) inclusion of 
Fiance in any world organization, with 
a voice equal to that of the U.S., Brit- 
ain, Russia, or China. In support of the 
last claim he is expected to rely on 
'Churchill’s statement that France is the 
fourth most important member of the 
alliance against Hitler. U.S. opponents, 


~ however, who doubt his popularity with 


the French people, believe he'll be po- 
litically impotent six months after libera- 
tion since he will have to absorb the lo- 
cal leaders into his organization. 


Canadian Notes 


Now that RE Rg Canadians may 
take U.S. $150 out of the country, Ca- 
nadian and U.S. railroads think the vaca- 
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tion traffic will be more than they can 
handle... The internal budget may come 
down in June but no tax changes wi 
follow; Ottawa’s policy of paying half of 
all current war costs out of revenue will 
continue . . . An RCAF pilot has de- 
veloped a newer, more comfortable, and 
foolproof parachute in which the pack is 
separated from the harness and kept in 
the cockpit until time to bail out . . . With- 
drawal of all U. S. labor from the Alaskan 
highway project, leaving open 1,200 jobs 
for Canadians, has caused an acute 
labor shortage in British Columbia. 


Peter-Tito Relations 


There seems little chance that Tito 
will hurry to accept any new Cabinet 
formed by King Peter. Even if it in- 
cludes elements friendly to the Partisan 
leader, Tito, whose advantageous posi- 
tion in relation to the Yugoslav monarch 
was underlined by last week’s Churchill 
speech, will maintain a policy of watch- 
ful waiting. He may hold out for in- 
clusion of some Partisan representatives 
in the Cabinet, as well as elimination of 
Mikhailovich men, and he will probably 
press strongly for dismissal of Constan- 
tine Fotitch, Peter’s envoy in Washington, 
even though the U.S. capital regards 
him as one of the ablest men in the cur- 
rent regime. 


. Middle East Inflation 


The little-publicized Middle East Fi- 
nancial Conference in Cairo will probabl 
urge that runaway inflation be dealt with 
sharply. Measures likely to be recom- 
mended: readjustment of taxation; exten- 
sion of rationing controls which now ap- 
ply only to sugar, tea, kerosene, and the 
cotton cloth used for Arabs’ robes; attrac- 
tive savings schemes. Britain and the 
U.S. may curtail exports to the Middle 
East unless local governments take the 
recommended measures. 


Portuguese Bargaining 


The Portuguese dictator, Salazar, is 
modifying his previous uncompromisin 
opposition to Allied demands for a tot 
embargo of wolfram shipments to Ger- 
many. Last week he presented to Allied 
negotiators three proposals: (1) that 
British and Germans owned mines should 
~ continue wolfram shipments to their re- 

spective owners while all other mines 
_ would be closed; (2) that the output of 


Portuguese-owned mines be earmarked 


for the Allies; (8) that shipments to ~ 


Germany be reduced to less than 1,000 
tons a year. None of these proposals is 
acceptable to the Allies. 


Foreign Notes 


Lord Keynes’s strong House of Lords 
defense of international currency control 
saved the monetary plan in Britain; the 
Commons spurred by a strong lobby, had 
badly mauled it . .. The Bulgarian “fleet,” 


which is reported taken over by the Nazis, 


consists of only three minesweepers . ; . 
The postponed UNRRA meeting in Can- 


ada was to have taken up Italian relief; - 


minder present regulations UNRRA is barred 
from operating in freed enemy territory. 





Rye and Bourbon Invasion 


The liquor industry is lining up agents 
in England for postwar rye and Caniiedn 
distribution. Distillers argue that if Scotch 
could win popularity in the U. S., Ameri- 
can liquors can gain favor in Great Brit- 
ain and the commonwealth. One firm 
estimates the British Empire might con- 
sume about one-tenth of our annual out- 
put. A potent motive for the planned 
“invasion”: distillers believe postwar do- 
mestic markets will be restricted by con- 
tinuing high excise taxes. 


Chinese Buying 

Several Chinese industrial specialists 
are canvassing U.S. industries with a 
view to postwar buying. Their inquiries 
indicate a definite industrialization pro- 
gram, comparable to a Russian five-year 
plan, may be taking shape. China’s needs 
will include transportation and communi- 
cations equipment, machine tools, and 
other capital goods. Many U.S. indus- 


- trialists who had hoped to sell used ma- 


chinery to China, replacing it with new 
after the war, are learning that China 
may plan to put only new equipment in 
its factories. 


Food Bits 


Industry officials expect inadequate su- 
gar supplies for several years after the 
war. Europe formerly produced some 
10,000,000 tons annually, Java and the 
Philippines 2,500,000; but a large part of 
their refining facilities are believed de- 
streved . . . There'll be lots of tea, 
with China expected to make up deficits 
that have occurred in India and Ceylon 
. . . Cocoa en are expected to be 
tight because of two types of cocoa dis- 
ease in West Africa and because unre- 
munerative wartime operations have 
made growers apathetic. 


Currency Reserve 


Reserve Bank officials discount reports 
that Congress may vote a reduction in the 
required reserve ratio of 40% against cur- 
rency (now actually about 60% compared 
with 90% at the war’s outbreak). They 
say that if action to meet the declinin 
reserve ratio becomes necessary, Federa 
Reserve bank notes, secured by govern- 
ment paper, would probably be substi- 
tuted for Federal Reserve notes backed 
by 40% in gold. Moreover, they contend, 
comparison of present currency expan- 
sion with European inflations in the ’20s 
rests on a basic misconception. Those cur- 
rencies were issued to finance govern- 
ments. Present domestic expansion merely 
supplies necessary currency. Once war- 
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time needs have passed the money wil] 
automatically return to the banks and the 
reserve ratio rise even faster than it fell, 


Business Footnotes 


Mass penicillin output has dropped one 
manufacturer’s price per - 100,000 units 
from an original $20 to $2.20; prices. of 
other manufacturers range up to $10, ac- 
cording to the production method .. . 
With aluminum supplies more than meet- 
ing war demands, steel fabricators are 
stamping 25,000,000 feet of landing-strip 
mats out of aluminum instead of less 
abundant steel . . Experts find a 
joker in the simplified tax bill: The Vic. 
tory tax would expire automatically after 
the war, but the similar new normal tax 
would require Congressional. repeal. 


Miscellany 





Now that it’s permissible for soldiers 
overseas ‘to broadcast messages home, 
radio executives are worrying whether 
the War Department will reverse itself 
and ban commercial exploitation of such 
pickups, which a half dozen sponsored 
shows are already using . . . Robert 
Benchley brands reports that he’s stopped 
writing as “hooey” put out by a movie 
studio . . . One public-relations firm has 
countered publishers’ resentment Against 
its elaborate promotional brochures by 


featuring prominently on the title pagea § 


statement that they are printed on re 
claimed paper. 


Book Boom Results 


The paper shortage and the public's 
ravenous reading appetite forecast a 
dearth of books. Several publishers have 
already used up their paper quotas and 
are forced to cut their long-planned fall 
lists sharply. A few report privately that 
all their available books will be sold by 
mid-September, long before the Christ- 
mas rush. Some publishers have with- 
drawn salesmen from the road and fil 
only mail orders; others are rationing new 
issues to retailers. Hardest hit are reprint 
houses and juvenile publishers, now 
ing a big wartime sales jump. Only afew 
pene, whose quotas are based o 
arge lists, have sufficient paper stocks to 
draw on. F 


Movie Lines 


A current Hollywood trend is that o 
movie stars turning producers. Bing 
by has formed his own company; 
Cooper is scheduled to make a film for 
International Pictures; Bette Davis, Jou 
Crawford, and George Jessel have a- 
nounced similar intentions . . . RKO a 
Mexican interests plan a com 
equipped studio in Mexico City for u& 
by producers making films for the 
American market; RKO owns 50% of 
venture . . . Booth Tarkington has si 
an M-G-M contract to write a 
script. 
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‘ "The more you get, the less you have 
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“a have in War Bonds. 
oi Inflation is a “shell game”—you may think you can be 
the one to win, but you can’t—everybody, rich and poor, loses, 
which is why everybody owes it to himself to prevent this 

a national calamity that is closer right now than you may think. 
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‘YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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U. Ss. officials are pleased by the trend of thinking on postwar 
security traced in Churchill's speech to Commons on foreign 
policy. Its emphasis on global aspects of security was in con- 
trast to Churchill’s advocacy of regional-security arrangements 
a year ago. 


The determination shown by Commonwealth Prime Ministers at 
the recent London conference to paddle their own postwar 
canoes, instead of tying up in a tight empire bloc, is seen as an 
important factor in Britain’s move closer to U. S. security views. 


The Premiers affirmed agreement on “principles which deter- 
mine our foreign policies and their application to current af- 
fairs.” Thus tacitly, they withheld commitments on the postwar 
period. 


In Europe itself, Washington sees prospects for small-nation 
federations dwindling. Russia is adamant against another cor- 
don sanitaire on her own frontier. Nor will she accept proposals 
for political and economic leagues elsewhere on the Continent, 
fearing they may evolve into threats to her influence. 


Look for growing labor pressure on Congress before the elec- 
tions for legislation to soften the blow of unemployment after 
the war. The need is generally recognized on the Hill. The dif- 
ference of opinion centers on the method. 


The present drift is toward temporary Federal grants to equal- 
ize unemployment benefits among the states. Other solutions 
would be: (1) nationalization of unemployment insurance, long 
advocated by the Administration and Eeecnell by the AFL and 
the CIO, but to date strongly opposed in Congress, and (2) 
dismissal pay, endorsed by CIO as an immediate postwar ex- 
pedient. 
e 


Senator Murray’s Smaller War Plants Corporation Bill to ex- 
tend the agency’s life through July 1, 1947, will meet some 
opposition. Even though it gives the Department of Commerce 
only a limited hand, some senators feel that Jesse Jones and his 
lieutenants are too closely identified with big business to be 
allowed any part in the problems of small business. 


The bill will pass in one form or another despite objections. 
Democrats and Republicans alike want to go home proclaiming 
staunch aid to little firms. 


. Some type of permanent small-business agency is on Congres- 


sional minds. War did not start nor will it end small business 
difficulties. 


Selective Service considers its policy on pre-meds is set until 
the invasion outcome is clear. Expected blasts from educational 
associations and heads of medical and dental schools won't 
bring a change. 


Educators are alarmed because, after June 30, students who 
ordinarily would come up for pre-medical or pre-dental training 
must go into the Army or Navy programs or be drafted into 
general service. Aside from students already enrolled, only 
women, 4-F’s, and dischargees will be left to carry on. At the 


same time, the Army and Navy are paring down their dental 
and medical programs. Next year the deficit in enrollment will 
tell on schools. Educators fear some may have to close. 


Cheerful gossip on the outlook for civilian production may tum 
sour if steel production fails to hold up. Prevailing optimism 
largely ignores the WPB announcement that third-quarter al- 
lotments for civilian programs will have to be trimmed. 


A 5% drop in steel production, expected this summer because of - 


manpower troubles, was the reason given by the WPB for shelv- 
ing some anticipated civilian schedules. If the drop should ex- 
ceed 5%—and gloomier seers believe a 7 to 10% slump is possible 
—plans for consumer goods would be hobbled badly. 


Shortages of paper and paperboard containers will be reflected 
increasingly on retail shelves. The scarcity will become worse so 
long as war lasts in Europe. 


Labor and equipment will remain short in all pulpwood areas. 
About 9,000 prisoners of war are working in the timber indus- 
try generally. More will be available to ease the labor pinch 
slightly. Meanwhile, pulpwood production has been set back 
by abnormally heavy rains that have turned Southern forests 
and logging roads into quagmires. 


Other container sources are also tight. Metal: Production about 
on schedule but there’s little leeway in rolling-mill capacity. 
Glass: Output fair but sagging on lack of paper packing mate- 
rials. Wood: Improved somewhat but shares paper’s labor and 
equipment shortages. Fiber: Goes largely to the military. Used 
fiber containers are scarce; new ones require high priority. 


The reason behind the wood-pulp industry's Alaskan inspection 
tour this summer was an appeal to the government by West 
Coast elements of the industry itself to open Alaskan timber- 
lands. Until recently there was little interest in Alaskan possi- 
bilities, but war demands have slashed deep into our domestic 
forest reserves and the attitude has been reversed. Production 
of high-grade newsprint and kraft pulp is expected to weigh 
strongly in prospects for a postwar boom in Alaska. 


Uncertainty marks the anti-poll-tax amendment status. Senate 
Republicans who sponsored writing the measure into the Con- 
stitution believe the Judiciary Committee will approve and that 
there’s a fair chance for cloture. 


But the opposition of Negro groups, headed by Walter White, 
weakens the amendment’s chances somewhat. Some Southem 
con en say they will fight, others shrug it off. Many Re 
publicans are only lukewarm. Real action any time in the near 
future is doubtful. : 


e ° = . 
A Baruch report on postwar rubber is urged on the Adminis 


tration from several quarters. The British and Dutch.are wot 
ried over our expansion in synthetics. American producers wor . - 


der if, for reasons of international policy, the U. S. will bolster 
revival of the natural rubber 


dies. And they wonder if the U.S. will become a great e 
porter of synthetic. The general public would like to know au- 
thoritatively just what is in prospect. 
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Lamps made by General Electric have a pedigree that goes way 
back to Edison’s first light bulb. Lamps for war—lamps for peace. 
Of all the wide variety of lamps which have come out of General 
Electric Research laboratories, only a few are shown in this sym- 
bolic picture. Behind all G-E lamp research is this constant aim 
and purpose... to make G-E Mazda lamps stay brighter longer. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 $.m. EWT. NBC: “The World Today”’ news every weekday, 6:45 $. m. EWT, CBS. . 3 
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President Sets Invasion Limit 
but Still the Germans Wonder 


Allied Leaders Use Time 
to Perfect. ‘Liberation’ Plans 
and Harass Nervous Nazis 


For the first time last week, one of the 
three great Allied leaders publicly set a 
definite period for the invasion of West- 
em Europe. The spokesman was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. At’a press conference in 
Washington on May 26, he described the 
coming assault on the Nazi fortress as 
more than an invasion and said he pre- 
ferred to call it a battle of liberation. 
Then he said flatly that the operation 
would take place some time this summer. 

That wasn’t really specific—not nearly 
so specific as the Germans had tried to 
be. For weeks, they had blustered to the 
Nazi public that the: invasion was immi- 
nent. At one point last week the Berlin 


radio even went so far as to warn German 
editors to stand by Sunday “for a possible 
special announcement.” Then, when Sun- 
day arrived, the nearest the Germans 
came to making good on the tip was to 
pledge some “sensational news” in a 
broadcast beamed to America. It turned 
out tobe the playing of a piece “by a 
very talented Berlin artist . . . on a violin 
that was made in 1626.” 

Finally, the Germans lost patience and 
began suggesting that General Eisenhow- 
er was muffing his chances. The*Berlin 
Foreign Office news and press service put 
it this way on May 28: 

“It will take roughly another month un- 
til conditions are so favorable for the ene- 
my as they have been during the last 
few days and nights. From the fact that 
Eisenhower has again missed the invasion 
bus, it may be concluded that he has still 


not concluded his invasion plans. After 





all it is easier to talk invasion than to 
take the plunge.” 

Whatever the truth in the Nazi 
guesses, the traditionally fine May weath- 
er in the Channel area was proving un- 
usually fickle this year. Day by day, there 
were sharp changes—from day-long sun- 
shine to persistent overcasts and rain, and 
from calm water to dancing whitecaps. 
Constantly this area was reconnoitered 
by nocturnal Nazi scout planes. A Ger- 
man naval writer reported: “Nothing can 
yet be discerned in probable invasion 
waters, such as the Channel, Bay of Bis- 
cay, or North Sea.” 

Nevertheless, in an outwardly becalmed 
Britain, invasion steps went steadily 
ahead. King George VI visited Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery at the headquar- 
ters of British invasion troops and later 
lunched with the general. Afterward Gen- 
eral Eisenhower also lunched with the 
monarch after inspecting British troops. 


Aerial Trip Hammers: All this time, 
the Allied air forces were dealing increas- 
ingly heavy hammer blows at the Ger- 


man European fortress. On one day alone, 


nearly 8,000 sorties—a new record—were 
carried out against the Reich by planes 
based on Britain and Italy. 

@ In another pre-invasion move, it was 
revealed that the white-star symbol which 
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The Germans grew. tired of waiting tor the invasion and putting out propaganda pictures like this one from the French coast 
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adorns American equipment has now 
been adopted for all Allied invasion ve- 
hicles except ambulances, which will 
carry their traditional red cross. 


Invasion by Radio 
Allies Take to the Air to School 
Underground in Lessons for D Day 


Across the face of Western Europe, 
the ghostly warriors of the underground 
await D Day, their hour of crisis. To pre- 
pare and instruct these French, Belgian, 
Danish, Dutch, and Norwegian patriots 
for the job ahead is one of the Allies’ most 
important pre-invasion tasks. To cow and 
hamstring them by force and threat is a 
corresponding German and collaboration- 
ist aim. Last week, both sides were at 


— 
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work on the underground. But the Allies 
held the initiative. 

Hitherto, Allied commanders had sent 
only occasional exhortations to the under- 
ground—and then chiefly as a contribu- 
tion to the war of nerves. Now, under a 
new policy, the messages took the form 
of periodical “operational instructions” 
issued on behalf of General Eisenhower 
himself. Broadcast through ABSIE, the 
new American Broadcasting Station in 
Europe (NEwswEek, May 8) and the 
BBC, the multilanguage talks from Su- 
preme Headquarters of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Forces were put on the air over 
many wave lengths to offset possible Nazi 
jamming. The announcers stressed that 
Supreme Headquarters would use the 
same spokesmen regularly so that listen- 
ers could become familiar with their 
voices—a safeguard against Nazi faking. 


‘ 


—— ——— 





The talks were well-spiced with va- 
riety. In the first, which was beamed out 
on May 20, General Eisenhower's spokes- 
men concentrated on information about 
the enemy. Typical instructions: “Note 
the markings on [enemy] vehicles and try 
to find out the regiment, formations, or 
groups to which they belong . . . Observe 
the faces and appearances of officers, 
especially senior officers, and of leaders 
among civilians. Endeavor to find out 
their names . . . Try to discover the lo- 
cation of petrol, ammunition, and supply’ 
depots and stores. Locations of head- 
quarters and signal stations are especial-’ 
ly important.” - 

The next broadcast, two days later, 
emphasized the value of knowing inti- 
mately the surrounding terrain. Remind- 
ing the underground that the Allies 
would repeatedly need information and 
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The Why and Wherefore of the Italian Offensive 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. F ULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


London- By wireless)—To appre- 
ciate the situation in Italy and forecast 
what the future may hold in store, it is 
necessary to get back to the original 
aims of the Germans and the Allies— 
that is, to the roots of the present of- 
fensive. 

As regards the Germans, there can be 
no doubt that the collapse of the Mus- 
solini regime came as a complete sur- 
we to them. The question which then 

aced them was: at should they do? 

Could they pull right_out and be quit of 
Italy? No; for had they abandoned that 
country it was fairly certain that the Al- 
lies would occupy it. 


Could the Germans afford to aban- 
don Southern Italy and pull back to the 


. Etruscan Apennines between Genoa and 


Rimini? No; for were that barrier forced, 
faced as they were by Russia in the east 
‘and even then by the impending inva- 
sion of the west, they wouldn’t have had 
the manpower to hold so extended a line. 

Therefore they did the only thing 
they could do and, in my opinion, the 
decision was right. That was to hold us 
on the narrowest stretch of the penin- 
sula which lies south of Rome and in 
good defensive country. - 

As regards the Allies, there can be 
little doubt that we expected the Ba- 
doglio coup d’état to be followed by 
such an upheaval’ that the Germans 
would have their hands full in the Po 
area. Therefore, we reasoned the Ger- 
mans would be unable to move any con- 
siderable force south: The Allies looked 
at the situation politically instead of 
strategically. 


Suclewas our initial blunder. Had the 
Allies struck at once, this blunder might 
not have mattered much; but we did 
nothing of the kind. Instead, for some 
five or six weeks we argued with the 
Badoglio government over what we ex- 
actly meant by “unconditional sur- 
render.” Then at length we struck, to 
find that meanwhile the Germans had 
so completely ironed out their difficul- 
ties in the north that they were able 
to oppose us in considerable: force at 
Salerno. Thus it came about that a few 
weeks later we found ourselves an- 
chored on the Italian waist and there 
we rode until the present offensive was 
launched on May 11. 

In order to appreciate the situation in 
Italy as it now faces the Germans, we 
must never overlook the consideration 
that for them it is but a small picture 
set in a vast frame fashioned by time, 
space, manpower, and the unknown. 


First, Germans are playing for 
time, for in time anything may happen. 
Secondly, for political and strategical 
reasons, they cannot abandon the vast 
area they have conquered without risk- 
ing a general collapse. Thirdly, they 
haven't the manpower to hold the occu- 
pied countries and simultaneously wage 
great battles. And fourthly, until they 
are certain when and where the invasion 
will take place they dare not draw on 
their reserves to assume an all-out of- 
fensive against either the Russians or 
the Allies in Italy. 

Therefore, I imagine that Marshal 
Kesselring will have to live on his fat— 
that is, he cannot expect to be reinforced 


—whatever we may hope. If so, then his 
soundest strategy is one of delay and, if 
possible, at least cost to himself and 
highest cost to his enemy. 

Why the Allies attacked him at all | 
don’t know; for I should have thought 
a better plan would have been to con- 
tain him, which we could have done 
with economy to ourselves. However, 
we have attacked and pushed him } 
back. Yet so far there has been nothing 
resembling a break-through—the punch- 
ing’ of a hole in his front of sufficient 
width to permit qur inundating his rear. 
This, however, may come. 

Should the Allies be able to push 
Kesselring back a few more miles, which 
seems highly probable what with the 
Anzio forces on his right flank, he will 
be placed in so critical a position that 
there is every likelihood he will be com- 
pelled to withdraw to the’ north of 
Rome. Should he do so, or eventually 
have to do so, then I suggest that in- 
stead of fighting his rear guards to the 
Etruscan Apennines it would be more 
profitable to call a halt to the campaign, 
to leave a force to contain him, and to 
switch the offensive, as I suggested last 
week, either to the Gulf of Genoa or to 
the Gulf of the Lion. 

Surely ‘as sea power is ours absolutely 
and air power is at our command, such 
an offensive would far better fit into the 
strategical picture which is to be paint- 
ed by our invasion in the west, than to 
continue to advance up the leg ee ie 
in order to occupy a position which sea 
— would enable us to reach in a 

ction of the time. Why emulate Han- 
‘nibal when you are the heirs of Nelson? 
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often guides, the broadcasters asked their 
hearers to be ready with accurate data 
about roads (“How many roads come 
into the town or village? . . . Are there 
any roadblocks? If so, is there any way 
around them?”); rivers (“How deep is 
the water? Is the bottom muddy?”); and 
bridges. Potential informants were also 


instructed to prepare listings of level, un- 


obstructed pieces of ground that could 
serve as airplanefanding fields. The next 
two broadcasts concentrated on methods 
of making reports (“Don’t forget that 
accuracy will be all-important”) and of 
maintaining personal safety during the 
invasion in order to give maximum service 
to the Allies. : 

That the messages were getting on the 
nerves of the Germans was indicated by 
the reaction of collaborationists. After the 
first broadcast, Philippe Henriot, Vichy 
Minister of Information, warned of “ter- 
tible and bloody reprisals” by the Ger- 
mans should they be attacked by French- 
men. He added: “Rally around Pétain 
and Laval. Consider carefully before you 
sten to General Eisenhower. The Al- 
lied invasion is a gamble, and its success 
8 a very open question.” 

Meanwhile, Officials revealed that the 
Allied High Command in Italy has di- 
Vided that country “into six operational 
zones, with the furthering of under- 
=~ activities among its aims. One of 

zones comprises the entire vast in- 
dustrial north, including Milan, Venice, 
eng and Génoa, above the top of Italy’s 
; the other five include three parallel 
A 


_%e coast, central Apennine, and Adri- 


Sergeant Cumber of London and Sergeant Russell of St. Louis shake hands 
as the Anzio beachhead forces join the main Allied armies in Italy 


Associated Press Radiophoto 


atic coast zones in Central Italy, the area 
around Rome, and no man’s land ahead 
of the battle lines. 

To underground organizations in these 
zones, the Allies sent warnings that they 
should “prepare for the day of action.” 
The same day Gen. Sir Harold Alex- 
ander’s headquarters made public the 
first official communiqué of the Italian 
underground. This claimed that the Ger- 
mans had been ‘forced to send six of their 
25 divisions in Italy to the north, to 
counter guerrilla activities. 


Beachhead Offensive 


Huge Reserves of Men, Planes, Guns 
Back Up Allies’ Success in Italy 


At three o'clock the morning of May 
25, Lt. Francis Xavier Buckley, a red- 
headed Irishman from Philadelphia, and 
Pvt. Lupe Savala, a Mexican farmer from 
Salinas, Calif., sneaked away from their 


sleeping reconnaissance unit north of: 


Terracina and started across the Italian 
countryside toward Anzio. Meanwhile, 
Capt. Benjamin Harrison Sousa of Hono- 
lulu was leading a platoon of engineers 
southward from the beachhead. At 7:31 
a.m. the two groups met on a small bridge 
which spans a dried watercourse near the 
village of Borgo Grappa in the Pontine 
Marshes. 

“Where in hell do you think you're 
going?” shouted Sousa. - 

“Anzio,” Buckley replied. 

“Boy, you've made it.” 
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The two officers shook hands and sat 
down to eat a box of candy Buckley had 
received from his wife a few days pre- 
viously. At 10:30 a.m. Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark rolled up and made the juncture 
official. 

It was the end of the Anzio beachhead. 
The American Second Corps in fourteen 
days had made a 60-mile run up the coast 
and joined up with the besieged divisions 
of the Italian Tobruk. 


Southern Attack: Terracina was the 
coastal base of the Nazi “switch” line. It 
was taken after a fierce three-day battle 


- by the American 85th Division under 


Maj. Gen. John B. Coulter of El Paso, 
Texas. This virtually all-drafted unit was 
identified for the first time. last week 
along with the 88th, another selectee out- 
fit, under Maj. Gen. John E. Sloan of 
Greenville, S.C., which swept forward 
on the 85th’s right. Containing men 

all states of the union (although about 
half the 88th’s are from New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut), both divisions 
saw action for the first time in the current 
offensive. They were the first all-selectee 
outfits to be sent into the front lines in 
Europe. 

Meantime, Allied pressure the entire - 
length of the southern line increased. The 
Poles took Piedimonte; the French took 
Pico; the British took Monte Cairo. A 
Canadian corps including infantry and 
tanks broke through the Hitler Line. 

The whole German line had been beat- 
en to the verge of collapse. Along the 
Tyrrhenian Coast it had already shat- 
tered. Allied units more substantial than 
greeting parties held the coast up to 
Anzio. 


Beachhead Blitz: Since its establish- 
ment Jan. 22, Anzio had been steadily 
battered. It had failed in its purpose of 
making the Germans unbalance their bat- 
tle lines below Rome. Constantly shelled — 
and bombed, the beachhead had with- 
stood three major assaults. Facing it was 
the German Fourteenth Army. 

With the Germans to the south mov- 
ing northward, it was time for the beach- 
head to strike. Powerful reinforcements 
poured in. General Clark moved his head- 
quarters there personally to direct the of- 
fensive. Then, after dawn the morning 
of May 23, Anzio burst its boundaries. 
A half-hour artillery barrage preceded a 
full-scale infantry attack. It was com- 
plemented with the Fifth Army’s largest 
employment of tanks since Salerno. 

The Germans were taken by surprise 
because, prisoners said, the attack had 
been expected later. They countered 
with mortar, machine-gun, and rifle fire. 
Their tanks did not appear until noon 
and then were ineffective. Fanning out 
generally to the northeast, the Fifth cut 
the Appian Way below Cisterna, hub of 
the German defenses opposing the beach- 
head, and the Rome-Terracina railway 
below Velletri. - 

Ringing Cisterna, where the Appian 
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Like something out of another world, Cassino presented this picture 





Acme 


of a few humans dwarfed by ghostly desolation 


Way and the coastal railroad join, the 
Americans moved in and fought it out at 
close quarters. The Germans had to be 
killed or driven out of each individual 
pillbox. They had strewn wire and mines 
thickly in the area. These hindered but 
did not check the capture of the town. 
From Cisterna, American forces went 
northeast to take Cori, then swung to the 
east in a drive to cut the Via Casilina 
and sever the main Nazi escape route 
from Central Italy to Rome. Inside the 
Eternal City the Germans and the Ital- 
ians could hear the dull thud of artillery. 


Significance —— 

The reason the Allies were finally able 
to beat the Germans in Italy after so 
many previous failures was fairly sim- 
ple. They had amassed a great superior- 
itv in the ingredients of victory—men, 


guns, tanks, and planes. But what was, 


even more important, they had the skill 
and knowledge to take advantage of their 
material advantages. 

In the actual number of divisions used, 
the Allies may or may not have outnum- 
bered the Nazis. What counted, however, 
was the fact that they were able to throw 
fresh replacements into the line and kee 
those divisions constantly eplontaeed. 
The Allies had reserves and the Germans 
didn’t. The Allies also used a new method 
of constantly feeding fresh troops into 
tired units and Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson attributed much of the speed 
of the campaign to this factor. 

Another decisive factor in the Allies’ 
superiority was their far greater number 


of guns. They were able to lay down 
barrage after barrage. And furthermore, 
the guns were used skillfully in con- 
junction with the advancing infantry. It 
was not unusual for Allied batteries to 
answer a couple of German shells with 
40 or 50. Nazi artillery and tanks were 
quickly smothered. 

The Allied preponderance in tanks was 
also vital. They were used freely, ap- 
parently in the mountains as well as in 
the good tank country around the Anzio 
beachhead. Like the artillery, they were 
closely coordinated with the infantry. 
German communiqués gave much of the 
credit for the Allied successes to the 
masses of tanks used. 

Finally, the Allies had absolute air su- 
periority over the battlefield. They made 
movement during the day by the Ger- 
mans such a hazardous business as to 
influence the-entire course of the battle. 
Just what this meant was shown in this 
cable from Zeke Cook, NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent with the forces attacking 
from Anzio: ; 

“Between Cori and Artena I saw what 
had happened to a German outfit which 
our planes caught moving up the road 
bumper to bumper. For 10 miles along 
the road our P-40s, Spitfires, P-47s, and 
Invader dive-bombers scattered death 
and destruction. I counted ‘eight Tiger 
tanks burned to a crisp, the charred re- 
mains of their crews still inside. Lighter 
tanks, tank destroyers, trucks, volks- 
wagen, motorcycles—I estimated between 
150-200—had been pushed off the road 


by our engineers. Some of the vehicles 
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were recognizable. I saw mess trucks 
with their stoves still in them. Othe 
vehicles were merely scattered bits of 
wheels, axles, and motors. This is what 
happens when our planes give ‘tactical 
support’ to the ground troops.” 


Finis to New Guinea 
MacArthur’s Leap Up Coast Marks 
End of Toughly Contested Campaign 


Last week the forces of Gen. Doug 
MacArthur suddenly made an amphi 

ious attack far down the coast of New 
Guinea and in one stroke advanced the 
front against ‘the Japs by 180 miles. On 
May 27 the American landing craft 
showed up off Biak, a mountainous, 
wooded island—one of the Shouten group 


—which has three airfields and is situated ' 


near the western end of New Guinea. 

. American and Australian cruisers and 
destroyers subjected the shore around 
Bosnek village, largest settlement on the 
948-square-mile island, to a nineteen- 
minute bombardment, dueling with shore 
batteries. Some ships were hit. “Strung 
far out along the shore was a huge con- 
voy,” wirelessed Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, who covered 
the landing from an attack bomber. “The 
small boats were tracing a hundred white 
wakes across the waves en route back and 
forth between the LST’s and troop car 
riers. 

Despite the nineteen-minute shelling 
and heavy bombing from Liberators, the 
Japanese, who were dug in on blufs 
overlooking the beaches, made the going 
tough with automatic weapons and mor 
tars. By nightfall Bosnek village was taken 
and a mile-long beachhead established. 

“For strategic purposes, this marks the 
practical end of the New Guinea cam- 
paign,” said MacArthur’s communiqué. 


Tougher Going: It was a daring hop 
that MacArthur’s men had made. But it 
also involved a tough fight. In fact, as the 
Americans advance farther west tow: 
the Jap strongholds the going becomes 
ever harder. Just how tough it can be 
was shown in a dispatch NEWSWEEK Ie 
ceived from .Shaplen, describing his ex 
periences during the earlier landing oa 
Wakde Island two weeks ago: 

“In the morning, in six waves, 
Americans went to Wakde. The planes 
still came down on it, and the warships 
still plastered away. Before the first wave 
hit the shore, the Japs started firing 
from buried machine-gun nests. When ! 
reached the beach five minutes later i 
the second wave, soldiers lay dead in 
surf. Bullets were still spattering off 
side of our boat and two men were ki 
in one alongside. 

“T fell off the ramp into the water, raced 
10 yards for the beach, and flattened io 
the sand. Bullets whistled overhead. ! 
‘stayed there five minutes, then cra’ 


on my belly inland. Every few minutes 1 
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took a chance and got up and ran for the 
next tree stub. Once I got there just as a 
bullet with my name on it shot by my ear. 

“For an hour I crawled and dashed a 
third of a mile across Wakde toward an 
inland point where our men were taking 
out snipers. In the center of the island, 
rushing up a ravine, the soldier in front of 
me was hit in the leg. At another point I 
found myself unhappily alone in a 50- 
yard circle, without a gun. 

“After crossing the island, I returned 
the same way with Second Lt. Shelby 
Teeters, a company commander. Now an 
LST had hit the beach, and wounded 
were being carried aboard. One man, 
spitting blood, died in front of me in the 
sand. Another died while being carried 
up the ramp.” 


Holed-in, Holed-un: “Aboard the LST 
I gulped six glasses of cold water and 
started off up the beach again, in the 
other direction. It was now three hours 
after the landing. Two hundred yards 
from the ship, I was edging along with 


my back to the shore. Near the water. 


stood a hut that looked worth examining. 
Just as I headed for it, I heard a shout. 
Turning, I saw a dusty Jap leap out of a 
trench on the shore line with a grenade 
in his fist. He wasn’t more than 6 yards 
away. But before he could toss it, a car- 
bine cut him down. Carefully, guns 
cocked, our infantrymén inched toward 
that trench. Then the lead began to pour. 
In a minute, five holed-in Japs were 
holed-up. . 
“And that was Wakde.” 


Blitzed Art 


Three years after the Germans ended 
their big blitz against England, historic 
structures are still being wrecked in what 
is called the “baby blitz.” Last week Lon- 
don revealed that one of these raids dam- 
aged historic St. James’s Palace and 
wrecked $2,000,000 worth of art treas- 
= a a late-winter attack—probably 


The Plaintive Japanese 


_ The Japanese emphatically do not be- 
lieve American tbe task forces are play- 
ing cricket. On May 22, announcing a 
two-day raid on Marcus Island 989 miles 
from the coast of Nippon, the Tokyo ra- 
dio frothed: 


“While our units were keeping close 
watch over the activities of enemy squad- 
Tons in the Marshall Islands’ waters, en- 
my naval forces appeared east of the 
Bonin Islands and-made repeated attacks 
- ++ What requires our attention at this 
point is the fact that the enemy, relyin 
upon his numerical strength and speed, 


stealthily sneaks around us and tries to - 


attack us suddenly from the flanks.” 
Thus Tokyo deduced that the United 
s Navy sets up two formations, one 
: decoy. When the decoy is ‘discovered 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








The Military Tyros Teach the Experts 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The Germans are efficient at war 
and its sidelines, but they are by no 
means perfect. It was good to be re- 
minded now and then in the meaner 
phases of the Italian campaign that the 
Kraut commanders sometimes reach 
for the aspirin, too. 

There was one occasion not so long 
ago in Italy when I was reminded very 
sharply of German headaches, with 
the enjoyable dividend of learning that 
the Germans pay tribute to certain 
qualities in the American and British 
soldiery—behind our backs, mind you, 
and in confidence; in the open they de- 
ride us loudly and raucously. 

On the far or hot side of the north 
fork of the Volturno River one morning 
we found a German lying dead in a 
roadside ditch, stiff and cold in his 
green uniform, with his forehead shot 
away and bright ribbons of clotted 
blood across his face. In life, a couple 
of hours before, he had been a motor- 
cycle dispatch rider. Our troops got 
over the river faster than the enemy 
expected, and in the darkness before 
the dawn the motorcyclist and an offi- 





wl CAN'T SAY ITI” 


Warum sagt der Englander und Amerikaner bei seiner | 
Gefangennahme als Antwort auf alle Fragen ..I can’t say 
it’? Immer wieder gibt er bei Verhoren‘die eins einzige 
Antwort: I can't say it! 
Auf jede Frage hat er als Antwort diesen Satz. Als Schlag: * 
wort ist es ihm eingeprdgt worden. In jeder Lage ist es 
die Antwort. ; 

el can’t say it!” 
Zu deutsch: ..Ich kann es nicht sagen! Auch Du kannst 
einmal in eine Lage kommen, in der Du Dich dieser 
Antwort erinnerst. Auf alle Fragen des Feindes hast Du 
aur eine Antwort zu geben: 


Ich kann es nicht sagen! 


Du kannst es nicht sagen, dass Dein Rgt. dort und dort 
liegt. genau so ist die Antwort auf Fragen aber Rastung- 
Stimmung-neue Truppenteile- Namen Deiner Komman- 
deure usw. 

Angeben darfst Du nur den eigenen Namen - Dienstgrad - 
Geburtstag und Wohnort. Mit allen weiteren Angaben 
ndtzt Du dem Feinde und wirst zum Morder Deiner 
Kameraden. Darum auf alle Fragen die ein2ige Antwort: 


.ICH KANN ES NICHT SAGENT" 

















Nazis were advised to emulate the Allies 


cer in a sidecar, riding the riverside 
road, had come upon’ an American 
guard where they looked for nothin 
but Germans. The guard challenge 
them silently with-his B.A.R. (Brown- 
ing Automatic Rifle). The officer 
pushed the muzzle of the gun aside and 
said in German: “Get out of the 
way!” 

That was the end of him and his 


chauffeur. The officer had been lugged 
away by the time I got to the road. 
The driver still lay there, very dead. 
Scattered around him, spoited with 
blood, were leaflets from a bundle he 
had been carrying from one part of 
the German line to another. The leaf- 
lets were all alike. Each was headed 
in heavy type by the four English 
words “I can’t say it!” With these 
words for his text, the author had 
evolved the following exhortation (in 
German) to the troops of the Wehr- 
macht in Italy: 

“Why do Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, when taken prisoner, give us an 
answer to all questions: ‘I can’t say it’? 
Always when questioned they give 
that single answer: ‘I can’t say it’. 

“To every question they answer 
those words. That watchword has been 
drilled into them. In every circum- 
stance it is their reply. 

“‘T can’t say it!’ 

“In German this means: ‘Ich kann 
es nicht sagen!’ Now, you too ma 
come into a situation where you wi 
be asked to give answers. To every 
question of the enemy you must give 
one answer only: 

“Ich kann es nicht sagen!’ 

“You must say nothing, as to your 
regiment being in such and such a 
mags for instance, and this must also 

e your answer to questions about 
your equipment, your morale, the 
names of your commanders, etc. 

“You must give only your own 
name, rank, date of birth, and place 
of residence. By any other answers 
you make to the enemy you become 
the murderer of your comrades. Give 
to all questions this answer and this 
alone: 


“<¢ \'g »? 


Ich kann es nicht sagen 


Apart from the leaflet writer’s 
slight difficulty with the English idiom 
—“I can’t say it” might better be 
rendered “I won’t answer” or “I can’t 
tell you”—there was much merit in this 
plea. And the implications of its mes- 
sage gave satisfaction to men on the 
Allied side. There has never been any 
reason to believe that American and 
British soldiers talked loosely or care- 
lessly as prisoners of war, in excess of 
what information is required of them 
under the terms of international mili- 
tary etiquette (or law, if you prefer). 
But it was nice to know through this 
roundabout compliment, delivered to 
the wrong address by an ill-starred 
messenger, how well they handle 
themselves. 


— 
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and attacked, the second force strikes the 
target. 

Pearl Harbor headquarters three days 
later confirmed that a task force com- 
manded by Rear Admiral Alfred E. Mont- 
gomery had attacked Marcus with 373 
sorties, dropping 148 tons of bombs. Re- 
turning, it pasted Wake on May 23 with 
354 sorties and 150 tons. Four American 
planes were lost at Marcus, none at 
Wake. The only Japanese planes seen 
were two twin-engined planes—one shot 
down near Marcus and the other strafed 
on the ground. 


Warning to Tojo 

A 1,000-plane raid on Europe is now 
commonplace news. Unofficial estimates 
place the highest number of sorties—one 
mission by one plane—in one day there 
at nearly 8,000. Pacific aerial activity falls 
far below this figure. But 1,000-plane raids 
from carriers have already been made up- 
on the Japanese, and on May 25 Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air Artemus L. 
Gates assured the enemy that they were 
“only the beginning.” He added that the 
United States Navy, whose air force soon 


- will total 37,700 planes, now has 65 car- 


riers in active service. 

Such carrier raids are not everyday oc- 
currences however. Day-by-day bombing 
in the Pacific is done by land-based air- 
craft, which cannot make such heavy at- 
tacks. On May 24, Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal disclosed the number 
of sorties made by planes under naval 
control during the week of May 16-23 in 


the great arc from the Aleutians to the 
Solomons. In proportion to the area cov- 
ar the total flown was small, his report 
said. 

“North Pacific: Army and Navy planes 
made four bombing attacks on the... 
Kurile Islands, in which ten planes par- 
ticipated. Central Pacific: In the Caro- 
lines, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
planes . . . [made] fourteen raids, com- 
prising 180 sorties .. . The Marshalls... 
were raided by a total of 913 planes... 
Wake Island arid Nauru were bombed 
twice . . . 65 planes participated. South 
Pacific: Enemy installations . . . in the 
Solomons were raided during the week 
by a total of 411 planes . . . In the Bis- 
marck area, Japanese installations were 
bombed and strafed by a total of 476 


planes . . . Total sorties of the week: 
2,005. 
Gathering Red Storm 


Last week the Russian front remained 
as uneasily quiet as it has been ever 
since April 22. German communiqués 
barely mentioned it, and the Russians 
repeated the “no material changes” 
which has been standard phrasing for 
five weeks. 

But the Moscow radio told the Red 
Army: “Soon you will be called on to ac- 
complish the liberation of Soviet territory 
and to liberate other European nations 
from the German Fascist oppressor.” 
And Paul Winterton of the BBC was al- 
lowed to broadcast from Moscow the first 
detailed account of preparations for what 


NEWSWEEK 


he said may turn out to be “the mos 
spectacular land offensive in European 
history.” 


As the Star Rises: Winterton report. 
ed: “Moving mainly by night, Red Amy 
reserves are being massed at strategic 
points, ready to exploit the break-through 
which the first-line troops will achieve, 
Unprecedented numbers of guns of all 
calibers are being drawn up into po 
sition opposite the German lines. Thov. 
sands upon thousands of tons of shelly 
are being carried forward from the rear, 
When the assault comes, the deadly 
rocket gun with its flaming torpedoes of 
fire will be operating in greater number 
than ever before. 

“Advance airfields are being stocked up 
with bombs, fuel, and ammunition for 
the greatést air blitz that the Russians 
have yet displayed. , 

“Camouflaged by the thickening woods, 
tremendous masses of armor are being 
accumulated to develop the protection 
of the infantry, after the enemy’s line 
cracks. 

“All the signs are that the Russians are 
going to throw their whole giant power 
into this last and greatest offensive. It 
may open tomorrow or it may not start 
for a month. But the common view here 
is that when it starts, it will be on sucha 
scale that the Germans will hardly know 
what hit them. 

“At present there are no weather dif, 
ficulties. From Narva to the Black Sea 
the ground is bone dry and ideal for a 
sweeping advance. Flying conditions are 








Calling Cards: Go in low and shoot the works—that rough- 
ly sums up the technique of American fighters in their assaults - 
on enemy airfields in Germany and occupied Europe. These 
pictures illustrate the method and its results. They show an 
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International 


American plane swooping in on a German airdrome somewhert 
in France (the pilot is shooting up a flak tower) and a row of 
strafed German transport planes—the kind of calling cards the | 
Yanks like to leave—blazing on another French field. 
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excellent and the considerable air force 
is straining to leap to a start. 

“The Red Star is rising higher every 
day.” 


Rockets vs. U-boats 


When Allied escort carriers began 
spanning the sea lanes of the Atlantic, 
the U-boats at first suffered heavily. As a 
countermeasure, the Germans fitted their 
submarines with heavier and more num- 
erous anti-aircraft guns. Last week the 
United States Navy revealed its way of 
canceling out those augmented subma- 
rine batteries. It had mounted rocket guns 
on Grumman Avenger torpedo planes.* 

Reporting the probable sinking of a 
U-boat by such planes, the Navy said 

*The use of rocket guns from American aircraft 
was first mentioned in February of this year, when 


Marine Avengers used them in the Solomons against 
surface and shore targets. 
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that early this year two Avengers caught 
a big submarine on the surface. The first 
pilot began firing at a range of 2 miles, 
scoring one definite and two probable 
hits. Immediately the second plane came 
in and scored two definite hits and two 
probables. The U-boat appeared to be 
heavily damaged when the planes at- 
tacked with depth charges and machine 
guns. Tossed by underwater explosions, 
the submarine went down stern first. 

The next day the British announced 
that four types of their planes—Beau- 
fighters, Hurricanes, Typhoons, and 
Swordfish—had been equipped with rock- 
ets since June 19438. Each plane carries 
eight rockets, four under each wing. And 
this week the War Department revealed 
that five American fighter types—the 
Warhawk, Thunderbolt, Lightning, Aira- 
cobra, and Mustang—are now firing 
rocket projectiles. The planes have been 
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used with deadly effect in China-Burma- 
India and Pacific theaters. 

€ In another development Rear Admiral 
Daniel E. Barbey, commander of the 
amphibious force of the Seventh Fleet in 


- the Southwest Pacific, disclosed in Wash- 


ington that rocket guns, formerly mounted 
only on small surface craft, are now car- 
ried on LCI’s to support landings. Fired 
from deck tubes over the Higgins boats, 
the projectiles spread destruction and 
panic among the Japs. “When the fellows 
in the boats see those rockets it gives 
them a lot of encouragement,” he said. 


Sixty-Jap Jim 

James McDonald Thomas left his home 
in Micaville, N.C., December 7, 1941, 
and hitchhiked to Asheville to enlist in 
the Marines. He get in a week later, be- 
came an expert rifleman during boot train- 





WAR TIDES 
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E xcept for MacArthur’s move down 
New Guinea to the Shouten Islands, 
the war in the Pacific has been on a mi- 
nor scale recently. Routine air raids 
have been carried on and much recon- 
naissance work undertaken, with the 
building up and transport of supplies 
undoubtedly proceeding apace—the big- 
gest job facing the Allies in the cam- 
paign against the Japs. 

Meanwhile; it is difficult to visualize 
the war in the Far East ending as the 
war in Europe may end this year, in one 
great climactic finish. Rather, we should 
expect a series of Allied advances and 
lulls until a position is reached wherein 
a death blow may be delivered to the 
Jap homeland. 

However, we appear to be strong 


some series of important moves. In this 
connection, a number of widely sepa- 
rated raids have been conducted re- 
cently which have a bearing on the war 
now and on what may be planned for 
the future. : 

The raid on Marcus Island seems ob- 
viously intended to destroy, at least for 
the time being, its capacity to act as a 
feeder base for Wake Island, from which 
atoll a trickle of supplies might reach 
those Marshalls not yet occupied. It 
would appear hardly worth-while to 
attempt the occupation of this triangular 
island with .a circumference approxi- 
mating only 5 miles, even though it is 
only 1,020 miles from Tokyo. It is very 
small for an air base, and the difficulties 
of supply would be great. 

The raid on Pratas Island in the South 


rs 





What Have We to Gain by Occupying Japan’s Island Bases? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U. S. N. Ret. 


China Sea by Liberators based in China 
is interesting. Pratas Reef has always 
been a particularly dangerous spot for 
shipping, as it lies almost directly in the 
sea routes from Luzon to Hong Kong. 
However, the island’s strategic location 
for war purposes is excellent, and it has 
a radio station. The reef—submerged 
except at low-water springs—encloses a 
lagoon about 8 miles in diameter, with 
some deep-water anchorages in it. With 
local knowledge, which the Japs have, 
this would be an excellent spot from 
which submarines, destroyers, sea 
planes, or even light cruisers might op- 
erate. Unless we occupied the island or 
put the area under constant air surveil- 
lance, it might give us trouble in the 
future. 


enough to attempt some important or — 


The reconnaissance and bombing 
of Shimushiru in the Kuriles is also in- 
teresting. On this island, 31 miles long 
and from 2 to 5 miles wide, the Japs 
already have established an air base. 
Broughton Bay at the northern end, 
about 3 miles long and very deep, is 
formed out of the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Though the entrance from the 
sea carries less than 6 feet of water, the 
quiet lagoon inside, protected from all 
bad weather, appears to be the best sea- 
plane base in the Kuriles. 

Milne Bay on the northern side of 
Southern Shimushiru can be approached 
by the heaviest ships. The island is 
ideally located strategically. An air range 
of 1,350 miles—practically the same dis- 
tance that Guam is from Tokyo—covers 
the entire group of Jap islands almost to 


s.. 


protected waters near Surabaya can 


the southern end of Kyushu. Shimushiru 
is only 1,500 miles from Dutch Harbor 
in Unalaska and 1,030 from Kiska. 


However, exceeding in interest all 
other recent raids was the air attack on 
Surabaya at the eastern end of Java, in- 
volving forces from the Southeast Asia, 
the Southwest Pacific, and the Central 
Pacific commands. Although roughly 
1,000 miles farther east from Ceylon 
than Singapore, in many respects Sura- 
baya offers better future possibilities as 
an Allied base than does Singapore. The 
short deep-water passage through Lom- 
bok Strait to Surabaya cannot be mined, 
whereas the long passage through Ma- 
lacca Strait to Singapore can be. The 


hold many of the largest craft. It is 
about 1,150 miles from Darwin, which 
at some future time MacArthur might 
use as a great supply base, since the 
haul from Australia to points in the 
Southern Philippines is the shortest sea 
route. : 

Above all, Surabaya is the center of 
the great oil industry of the Netherlands 
Indies. It had oil refineries, some small 
floating docks, and piers at which tank- 
ers could load and discharge cargoes. 
By safe navigation through the Strait of 
Macassar, it is about 635 miles from 
Balikpapan on the east coast of Borneo, 
an excellent oil-production center. Uti- 
lization of the Netherlands Indies oil 
facilities would relieve the strain placed 
on oil and its transport from such far- 
away places as the west coast of Amer. 
ica or the Persian Gulf. 
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ing at Parris Island, and ended up in the 
Fourth Marine Division. Gray-eyed and 
slender, the 19-year-old private first class 
landed on Namur Island of Kwajalein 
Atoll on Feb. 1 this year with an assault 
unit. 

He proved himself exceedingly handy 
with a machine gun during that action. 
Repeatedly exposing himself to danger, 
he knocked off more than 60 Japs, accord- 
ing to his combat leader and squad leader. 
Last week the Marine Corps announced 
that Private Thomas had been cited by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and awarded 
the Bronze Star. His “meritorious achieve- 
ments” involved, according to an un- 
official tabulation, disposing of more 
Japs than any other man except Capt. 
Arthur W. Wermuth, the renowned “one- 
man army,” who killed 116 during the 
Bataan campaign. ~ 


The Monsoon Strikes 


Japanese s and monsoon rains 
slowed the Allies in Burma last week. In 
the bloodiest fighting of the campaign, 


‘Chinese troops at Myitkyina retreated 


frum the railroad station to the fringes 
of the city but then fought their way 
back 1,000 yards in a day. To the west, 
Chinese and Americans captured Warong, 
only 12 miles above the biggest concen- 
tration of Jap troops in Burma—at Kama- 
ing. 
Far to the east, American-trained Chi- 
nese troops on the Salween front cap- 
tured the Jap-held villages of Tatangtzu 
and Hongmushu and, despite rain which 
turned to sleet and ice and hampered 
movement, — the fleeing Japanese 
westward along the highest battlefield 
in the world. 

In Central China, the Chinese virtual- 
ly admitted the loss of the ancient city 
of Loyang after a three-week battle for 
the Lung-hai railroad center. The Japa- 
nese, who lost a 40-day battle to seize 


and hold the Peiping-Hankow railroad, 


then launched a new offensive by slash- 





General Stilwell (with carbine in first jeep) inspects the monsoon-drenched Burma front 


ing suddenly at the Hankow-Canton line 
iv China’s “rice bowl.” 

On all fronts except Central China the 
monsoon rains had burst. Monsoon (from 
the Arabic mausim, -meaning season), 
is the term for periodic winds which 
blow over India and Burma. In the 
winter the northeast monsoon brings dry 
weather. But in May the southwest mon- 
soon is heralded by two or three weeks 
of drenching rains accompanied by swarms 
of malaria-bearing mosquitoes and blood- 
sucking leeches. The rains continue to 
fall intermittently until the season ends 
in September, with lapses ranging from 
a few days in some places to several 
weeks in others. The rainfall varies with 
the contour of the land. Mountainous As- 
sam, with the world’s record, has 905 
inches compared with New York’s 41.6 
inches. In Burma, Akyab has 208 inches; 
Mandalay, in a dry belt, has $2. 

In Northern Burma, where most of the 
present fighting is taking place, the rain- 
fall of over 70 inches converts dry jungle 
into a dripping morass. It obliterates 
trails. Of course, it will. seriously hamper 
all military campaigning. But with sup- 

lies still able to go down Stilwell’s two- 
ane, macadam Ledo Road and to be 
landed on the all-weather air strip at 
Myitkyina, the monsoon will not halt 
fighting completely. 


Captors and Captured 


Nobody likes to sit in a train and watch 
20-millimeter bullets shear through its 
sides; nobody likes to have his house 
bombed out; nobody likes to go to work 
in the morning and find the office building 
has been blown away during the night. 
But on the whole, civilians in this war 
have shown remarkably little rancor 
against enemy airmen. - 

Last week, haneenn; perhaps foreshad- 
owing a shift in Nazi policy; Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels all but invited 
the German people to lynch Allied fliers 
parachuting to German soil. In a front- 










Army Corps Wirephoto from Associated Press 


page editorial in the Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter, Goebbels charged Americans 
machine-gunned a children’s playground, 
and approved the attempted lynching of 
an American near Dresden. He called 
Anglo-American air attacks “no longer 
warfare but murder pure and simple,” and 
protested: “In any case, it is too much to 
ask of us that we call out German sol- 
diers to protect murderers of children 
from the righteous anger of their parents.” 

One likely reason for Goebbels’s indig- 
nation was to distract attention from the 
furor in England over the shooting of 47 
Allied air-force prisoners in Stalag Luft 
8 prison camp near Dresden. The details 


were still not clear. One Stockholm story . 


hinted the men were killed as a result of 
escape attempts made through a 450-foot 
tunnel which took fifteen months to dig. 
Another Swedish dispatch, published in 
The London Daily Express, called it 
mass murder over a period of days by 
crazed guards. London’s Air Ministry 
flatly denied that one and sought the 
truth in secret questioning of Flight Lt. 
Jimmy Grocott, a New Zealander who 
was at Stalag Luft 3 when the shooting 
took place and who reached Liverpool as 


. a repatriated prisoner on May 28. 


Hard Words, Kind Actions: Russia, 
which has never signed the Geneva Con- 
vention, editorially chided the United 


_ States for its lenient treatment of German 


captives. Yet despite these hard words, 
Russia took a step that will probably gain 
it more popularity in Britain and America 
than any amount of propaganda. At the 
request of London and Washington, the 
Soviet agreed to intercede with Japan on 
behalf of Americans and Britons im- 
prisoned by the Japanese. 

For its Allies Russia is seeking (1) the 
right of Swiss and Red Cross personnel 
to visit prison camps, (2) a complete list 
of prisoners and internees plus names of 
those who have died, (8) agreement by 
Japan to receive and distribute Red Cyoss 
supplies shipped in neutral vessels. 
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Anti-New Deal Texas Didbictens 
Shape Up Odd Political Weapon 


Historic Electoral College 
May Become Battleground Where 
Fourth Term Can Be Defeated 


The Founding Fathers 157 years ago 
had pondered the question long and 
thoughtfully. Because they feared that 
citizens in remote and isolated communi- 
ties might not have the opportunity to 
become sufficiently informed about can- 
didates, they rejected the direct election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States. Instead they evolved 
the Electoral College, a peculiarly Ameri- 
can institution by which electors (in the 
early years chosen by legislators of each 
state) would assemble every four years 











Associated Press 
Mrs. Taylor: She led pro-Roosevelt Texans 





to select the men best qualified to occupy 


ag highest political offices in 


Carefully providing that. unless one 
man received a majority of all the elect- 
oral votes, the final choosing should be 

one by the House of Representatives, 
they envisioned the Electoral College as 
an assemblage of men so independent in 
thought that, (in the words\of James 

n, nineteen out of twenty times” ) 
they would be unable to produce the 


















recessary majority, thus leaving the elec- 


tion of President and Vice President to 
Congress. In practice, the Electoral Col- 
lege was to be tittle more than a “nomi- 
nating” convention, 

But the time and the advent of the two- 
party system wrought unforeseen changes. 
By 1828, the direct election of electors 
had become so widespread in the var- 
ious states that a vote for an elector was 
tantamount to a vote for the party candi- 
date to whom the elector. presumably was 
pledged. Thus down through the years— 
and to this year—most Americans had only 
a. sort of somnambulistic awareness that 
they nevér directly voted for Presidential 
candidates but merely for “electors.” 

Last week Texas Democrats, assembled 
in a riotous convention at Austin, awak- 
ened the nation with a start. When the 
wreckage had been cleared away; anti- 
New Dealers had forged the electoral- 
college principle into a potential weapon 
which conceivably could spike President 
Roosevelt’s chances for a fourth term* 
should the election next November prove 
to be a close one (see Raymond Moley’s 
Perspective, page 100). 


Surprise Package: A week before the 
Austin convention all was quiet. To ap- 
pease strong anti-fourth-term sentiment 
among Texas businessmen and oil mag- 
nates, New Dealers had subscribed to a 
tacit. understanding that the Texas dele- 
gation go uninstructed to Chicago, where 
presumably it would wind up in the 
Roosevelt column. But by the day of the 
convention it was evident that no such 
harmony session was in prospect. 

First, delegates arriving in Austin 
were flooded with handbills of three 
types. Qne demanded: “Do you want 


_ your daughter to marry a Negro?”; an- 


other urged the reelection of President 
Roosevelt and was signed by “The Com- 
munist Party”; the third reported a state- 
ment attributed to. Prime Minister 
Churchill to the effect that the war must 
last beyond Nov. 7 to assure Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reelection. i 

No sooner had the delegates gathered 
in the staid old Senate chamber in the 
Texas Capitol than the plot commenced 
to unfold. The anti-New Dealers had or- 
ganized all the way down to the precincts 
and were prepated to run the show. 

In rapid succession they installed their 





Own temporary chairman, ex-Gov. Dan 
Moody, and beat down motions to in- 
struct the Chicago delegates to support 
the party’s nominee, and the electors to 
do likewise. With the pro-Roosevelt 
forces losing every test by wide margins, 
one woman, Mrs. Alfred Taylor of Aus- 
tin, could stand it no longer..Rushing to 
the rostrum, she grabbed the microphone 
and urged “every true Democrat” to fol- 
low her across the hall to the House of 
Representatives, “where the Democratic 
convention will be held.” 

With the convention in an uproar, ap- 
proximately 250 of the 1,500 sa 
ioined her in the bolt, singing “The Eyes 
of Texas Are Upon You” and bearing a 
large picture of President Roosevelt with 
them as they marched out. Accompany- 
ing them were a number of students from 
the University of Texas, members of a 
movement to lower the voting age to 18. 

At the urging of Rep. Lyndon B, John- 
son, Austin’s New Deal congressman, the 
bolters returned ‘a short while later in a 
final gesture of peace. It failed. They 
went Sack to the House chamber and 
promptly organized a “rump” convention 
of their own. Taking over as temporary 
chairman, Mayor Tom Miller of Austin 











Acme 
Governor Stevenson: He walked on eggs 


declared: “I don’t consider that I bolted 
a Democratic convention—I left a Repub- 
lican convention.” The group named a 
full slate of Roosevelt-pledged delegates 
to Chicago and an instructed set of elec- 
tors, and promptly made arrangements 
for a speakers’ bureau and for the forma- 
tion of Roosevelt clubs in every county 
of the state. 


“Some Other Democrats”: The Sen-- 
ate gonvention left no stone unturned. It 
adopted a series of resolutions that as- 
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International 


’s Mantle: Cloaked in the protection of the Federal courthouse in Chicago, 


Elijah Jackson, 59-year-old former prison inmate (third from left, seated with his 
lawyer), mocked attempts by two parole officers of Ohio and Michigan to seize him 
on extradition warrants. Because Federal law bars the serving of fugitive writs on 
government property, Elijah was safe for four hours, roaming the corridors and even 
eating lunch there. His thwarted pursuers finally got him when the courthouse 
custodian enforced a “no loitering” sign and shooed him outside. 





sailed the Administration in Washington, 
called for a Constitutional provision that 
Supreme Court justices have the same 
qualifications as those set up for Presi- 
dent (this would bar Vienna-born Justice 
Felix Frankfurter), and condemned 
strikes. 
Then the convention named 54 dele- 
gates to Chicago, headed by anti-New 
Deal Gov. Coke R. Stevenson, who took 
10 part in the convention and trod light- 
ly in order to avoid controversy. Finally 
it unveiled the piéce de résistance: Pick- 
ing 23 trustworthy anti-Roosevelt elec- 
tors, they instructed them to vote for 
“some other Democrats” in the Electoral 
College next Dec. 18 unless the Chicago 
convention restores the two-thirds rule 
for nominating candidates and adopts 


-platform planks upholding “white su- 


premacy.” 

What had happened? No one was sure, 
except that conservatives—businessmen, 
cattlemen, and the oil interests—had dom- 
inated the scene. Followers of Sen. W. 
Lee (Pass the Biscuits Pappy) O’Daniel 
were prominent. Three men—E. B. Ger- 
many, former Democratic state chairman, 
John Crooker, and George Butler, prom- 
inent Texas attorneys—appeared to run 
the show. In the background was the 
figure of Vance Muse of Houston, whose 


organization, The Christian American 
Front, was generally credited with the 
distribution of posters and: handbills. 

The pro-Roosevelt forces had their 
own interpretation of these influences, 
issued by Johnson: “Before this cam- 
paign is over, the people of Texas will 
have the facts and will realize what citi- 
zens of Texas—corporation lawyers, oil 
operators, heads of big® business, and 
some so-called public servants—aligned 
themselves with the _ foreign landlords, 
such as the Pew oil outfit in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Ford Motor Co. in’ Detroit, 
Sinclair of Teapot Dome fame, the Chi- 
cago company building the pipeline to 
deplete our natural-gas resources, and 
others openly and surreptitiously allied 
with the Republican old guard.” 


Significance ———— 


If the decision of Texas Democrats to 
employ the Electoral College as an anti- 
New Deal weapon is repeated in other 
Souther states, fourth-termers admitted- 
ly will have a major task ahead of them. 
Further, the possibilities of legal entan- 
glements are endless. Nees 

That the move was not altogether spon- 


taneous or indigenous to Texas was plain: 


Only a week earlier a Democratic con- 


en 


postponed picking its electors until Aug. 
2, when the action of the Chicago con- 
vention could be “considered” in retro- 


In Texas, anti-fourth-termers openly 
boasted that their next points of opera. 
tion would be Mississippi and Virginia, 
and confidently pointed out that Louis. 
iana’s slate of electors had not been bound 


_ when chosen last March by a group o! 


the President’s opponents. 
Among them, Texas, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Virginia have 


‘61 electoral votes (total for nation: 531. 


necessary to elect: 266). In a close elec. 
tion next November, if they should vote 
for “some other Democrats,” neither th: 
regular ‘Democratic nor GOP nominee; 


would have the majority required by the ° 


Constitution, and the election would have 
to be decided by the House of Repre. 
sentatives (last done in the Tilden-Hayes 
contest in 1876). 

Once the decision lay with the House, 
fresh complexities might arise. Under 
the Constitution, the congressmen would 
vote by state units, each state having only 
one vote. Hence one party might have 
numerical control of the House after the 
next election but lack a majority of the 
States, or vice versa. Additionally, the 
representatives of the bolting Southem 
states conceivably could hold out for days 
for their own candidate—the “other Demo- 
crat”—and might in the end force his 
election. 

Those are possibilities—and there are 
scores more. Yet the fourth-term forces 
have good reason to hope they can hold 
their own. The courts may yet reject the 
electors chosen in dispute and order those 
pledged to party nominees placed on the 
ballot. Suits to decide the issue are al- 
ready being prepared in Texas. 


- Governors at Bay 


He was neither bashful nor hesitant, 
not GI Ray Schwitzer.of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. His quarry (inspecting the Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation in Penr- 
sylvania along with 35 other governors). 
was at hand; he had the $64 question 
and he knew it. 

“Governor,” Private Schwitzer asked, 
“are you going to run for President in 
1944 or 1948?” Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
hesitated momentarily, grinned, and re- 


plied: “I guess I don’t have any control 


over that.’ 
Five hours later Dewey faced approx 
mately 100 top-drawer reporters g 
ered in the paneled taproom of nea 
Hotel Hershey, high above the rich, little 
Pennsylvania  chocolate-making town 
the same name. Try as they did for 
twenty question-packed minutes, not one 
could improve on the answer that Gl 
Schwitzer had received. Best effort t 
smoke out Dewey: se eg 
Bryant, hulking 6-foot head of The Wall 
Street Journal Washington bureau. To his 
question as to what the New lok 


vention in South Carolina had deliberately , nor was doing to “discourage” t 
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he would get the GOP Presidential nomi- 
nation on the first ballot three weeks 
hence in Chicago, Dewey replied: 
“Nothing.” 

The keynote of the 36th annual con- 
ference of governors this week (of the 
36 conferees, 21 were Republicans, 15 
Democrats) had been firmly set sev- 
eral hours before Dewey’s arrival. For 
every hour the. governors devoted in for- 
mal session delivering prepared speeches 
on “postwar planning, they spend two 
in the lobbies talking pre-convention _pol- 
itics. Reporters, sensing few headlines 
in the conference rooms, did _ their 
best to stoke the flames of rivalry be- 
tween the reticent Dewey and another 
and not so reticent GOP governor, 
John Bricker of Ohio, an .announced 
candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation. 

In Bricker, they found a willing accom- 
plice. At a press conference upon his ar- 
rival, he took pains to contrast his posi- 
tion with that of Dewey. All potential 
candidates, announced or waiting to be 
drafted, should come out in the open and 
discuss the issues, he asserted. No, he did 
not favor a military alliance with Britain 
(as endorsed by Dewey last September at 
Mackinac Island); 
could not constitutionally be bound by 
such agreements, As the conference 
neared its end, Bricker’s official “host,” 
Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, inter- 
posed: “Governor Dewey, this will have 
.to be the last question.” “Don’t call me 
Governor Dewey,” Bricker replied with 
heavy emphasis. With that, the press con- 
ference stood adjourned. 


The Estate of Amos Snell 


A cold spring rain lashed Chicago, but 
the air of the Hotel Sherman’s grand ball- 
room was warm and humid. Before the 
third of nineteen parcels of real estate 
























- hotter 


ture Congresses. 


had been’ sold; the lean, slick-haired auc- 
tioneer had shed his coat. Faster and 
ew the bidding. For Amos J. 
Snell, slain by a prowler’s bullets and 
moldering in his sable-lined casket for 
more that 56 years, this was the final vin- 
dication of his shrewd business judgment. 

In 1845, a town like Little Falls, N. Y., 
was no place for a strong young man 
of 21 with a headful of ideas and the 
urge to get rich. Chicago, booming young 
city of the prairies, offered the oppor- 
tunities. With his bride, Snell headed 


‘west, arriving with $22. In Schaum- 


burg, a few miles northwest of the city, 
he opened a small hotel. An aggressive 
spirit, he cultivated the friendship of 
officials of the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway and shortly had a _ con- 
tract to supply firewood for the line’s 
locomotives. After six years he moved to 
the village of Jefferson, now 4 part of 
Chicago. Observing that a little road be- 
tween the village and the city was be- 
coming busy, he bought it from Cook 
County and installed toll gates. One Sun- 
day he took in $790; the daily average 
was $400. 

By 1865 Snell was worth $100,000, 
most of it in real estate—farms and city 
property. That year he moved into Chi- 
cago. Before another twenty years had 
passed, his fortune had grown to $3,000,- 
000 and was still growing with the city. 
At the age of 64, standing more than 6 
feet tall and weighing 200 pounds, 
straight and powerful, Snell boasted: “I’m 
good for 30 years yet.” 


Cause Célébre: Snell made that boast 


on the night of Feb. 7, 1888. A few hours 


later, as he slept in his old-fashioned 
night shirt, he heard a suspicious noise on 
the first floor of his home. Taking a revol- 
ver, he went to investigate. He fired twice 
in the darkness. Three bullets answered 
him. A moment later, as he waited for 
some sound to guide his next shots, the 










Auction sale of Amos Snell’s half-century-old fortune drew curious crowds and a fair return on shrewd investments 
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rowled fired twice and Snell dropped; 
atally wounded by a .44 and a .38-cali- 
ber bullet. 
The police found clues and even fixed 
on the killer, but he was never caught. 


‘Snell had died intestate and his fortune 


passed to his widow, a son, and 
daughters. Mrs. Snell died in 1900, leav- 
ing her property to be held in trust until 
the death of the last of her three daugh- 
ters. The survivor, Mrs. Grace H. Love, 
died in 1942, making necessary the final 
on of the nineteen parcels of 
real estate. 

Eleven heirs were to divide five-sixths 


of the proceeds of the auction; one-sixth 
was to be held for rival contenders for 


the estate of Chester Snell Coffin, who 
died : 1911 (his mother was Mrs. Grace 
Love). 


Sale: Many of the 400 men and women 
who assembled in the Hotel Sherman 
last week came out of curiosity. They 
were disappointed. The glib auctioneer 
might have. been selling anybody's real 
estate. But Amos J. Snell had invested 
wisely. When the bids finally were in 
and the sums totaled, the sales came to 
$172,600—only $9,000 less than the ap- 
praised values. ‘ 


Fugue Macabre 


His mother said: “My son fell from a 
two-story building to a cement walk when 
he was 2% ... Asa child he was some- 
times delirious for weeks at a time.” 

His wife said: “Once he put his head 
in a gas oven with all the burners on. 
He tried the same thing three times, and 
each time he accused me of lying when ' 
I told him what he had done.” 

His sister said: “His wife locked her- 
self in her room and he said he was 
going to kill her. When I tried to stop 
him, he held an electric iron over my 
head and said he would kill me, too, if 
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Associated Press 


Whose Cruiser? Last week, Styles Bridges, New Hampshire Republican;- told 
Senate colleagues he had heard that at least one United States cruiser was being 
transferred to Russia. In the House, Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan Republican, identi- 
fied it as the cruiser Milwaukee (above). Questioned by reporters, Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal said “military security prevents any information being given now.” 





I didn’t get out of his way before he 
counted to three.” 

A brain physiologist said: “His brain- 
wave patterns exhibited several incon- 
ag . .. His is definitely an abnormal 

rain.” 

An Army psychiatrist said: “His be- 
havior was furious, wholly out of his con- 
trol, out of his ken, out of his will. A man 
in such a state of fugue* would be quite 
capable of formulating plans and carry- 
ing them out. He would not be able to 
distinguish right from wrong.” 

At this composite portrait of himself, 
Lt. Beaufort G. Swancutt sat imperturb- 
able last week. The question before the 
Army court-martial at Camp Anza, Calif.: 
Was the good-looking, 31-year-old for- 
mer shoe clerk of La Crosse, Wis., insane 
or not? If-not, he would stand trial for 
the murder of four people one rampaging 
Sunday evening three months ago. The 
hapless quartet: Swancutt’s 19-year-old 
sweetheart, her equally young girl friend 
—both guests at an officers’ club dance 
that night—his commanding officer, and 
a policeman .who blocked his ensuing 
flight—a flight cut short when Swancutt 
himself was shot in the stomach (NEws- 
WEEK, March 20). ~ 


Right From Wrong? Alongside the 
defense portrayal of a mental irrespon- 
sible with a background of epilepsy and 





eA prolonged pathological state marked by wan- 
dering or unusual actions of which the victim is later 
not conscious, 


amnesia who should be put away, the 
prosecution limned a somewhat different 
picture. Army psychiatric testimony 
agreed that Swancutt was emotionally 
unstable but challenged defense conten- 
tions that he could not tell, right from 
wrong. And had he suffered a genuine 
lapse of memory, it argued, he would 
later have been curious (but was not) as 
to why he had been wounded and why 
placed under guard. His antisocial ten- 


Swancutt: Hanging was recommended 


, 
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dencies, the prosecution asserted, plus 
the fact that he was about to leave coun. 
try and sweetheart, caused him to nn 
amok. 

After three days of such testimony, the 
twelve-officer court unanimously ad. 
judged Swancutt sane and proceeded 
apace with, his murder trial. Given his 
choice of testifying or not, Swancutt 
elected to talk. In clear tones, he told the 
court of a poverty-ridden childhood, of 
an unhappy marriage, and of his love for 
the girl he killed. Of the night of the 
murders he recalled: “Everything was 
sort of black. I thought I was overseas in 
some kind of battle . . . fighting Japanese 
soldiers. The next I remembered was be- 
ing wheeled down the corridor in the 
hospital.” 

The court took less than an hour to 
reach its verdict: guilty. It recommended 
hanging for Swancutt—first death penalty 
for an Army officer in this war. 


Figure It Out 


The ordeal by arithmetic was over for 
50,000,000 Americans, and the little men 
with the pads and pencils who crept into 
the open as “tax consultants” last March 
(NEwswEEK, March 18) would have to 
look elsewhere for easy pickings. Though 
it would not become effective until next 
Jan. 1, there was still plenty of reason to 
cheer last week as Congress laid on Pres 
ident Roosevelt’s desk a bill which simpli- 
fied the whole business of paying individ- 
ual income taxes. : 

Some highlights: ar 
@ Uniform exemptions of $500 are pro- 
vided for everybody. Thus a married 


man will have $500 exemption for him- 


self, $500 for his wife, and $500 for every 
additional dependent. 

@ The Victory tax is repealed. The nor- 
mal tax rate is reduced from 6 per cent 
to 3 per cent. The surtax rate begins at 
20 per cent instead of 18, Exemptions 
apply against both surtax and normal tax. 
@ All taxpayers fall roughly into two 
groups: the 30,000,000 earning wages 
or salaries under $5,000; the 20,000,000 
with incomes above $5,000. Unless the 
taxpayer in the first group has business 
expenses to deduct, he need only list the 
names of himself and dependents and 
extra income, if any, on the back of the 
statement of earnings and withheld taxes 
furnished by his employer. He mails this 
to the internal-revenue collector, who 
computes the tax. If the taxpayer owes 
more than his employer has wi 

he will get a bill which must be_paid 
within 80 days; if less, his refund wil 
draw 6 per cent interest until the collec 
tor gets around to mailing him a check. 
@ If the taxpayer has business expenses 
to deduct, he will use a tax blank similar 
to the present one, but simplified. He 
itemizes the expenses, subtracts them 
from his income, and then turns to a 

on the form which gives him the amount 
he must pay. 

@ The 20,000,000 with incomes ove. 





surf-jumping barges hit the beach, 
Uncle Sam’s fighting men prove that 


THEY‘VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES! 


Mt that Lcach “a 


ER Seas 


WITH MOTORS ROARING, the first wave of Uncle Sam’s craft 
races for the “invasion beach-head.” The Navy coxswain at 
the wheel (right rear) is responsible for getting ‘his craft 
and its soldiers on the beach at the right spot. 


“FIRST WAVE ASHORE!” Down goes the ramp, and with 
FI RST IN THE SERVICE a running jump, Johnny Doughboy lands in the shallows, 
races across wet sands for the dunes to dig in—and the 
“beach-head attack” is on! 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS.) 


, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HEY’RE called the “Amphibious 

Forces,” and they work together 
...play together... fight together, in 
the big, months-long job that winds up 
with these words, “Beach-head taken!” 
Off duty, Johnny Doughboy and Bill 
Bluejacket have some of the same pref- 
erences, too—especially in cigarettes. For 
these two, at the left, it’s a full-flavored, 
fresh Camel. Fresh, for Camels are 
packed to go round the world. 


The  T-Zone”— where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat — is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and 
throat can decide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.* 
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Your imagination would have to 
soar to picture an automobile capable 
of such speed. Yet . . . if and when 
such a car is developed . . . there will 
be a Texaco gasoline ready for it. 


In the laboratory, Texaco scientists 
have developed amazing new super- 
fuel concentrates with power ratings 
up to four times the 100-octane of 
modern aviation gasoline. 


These concentrates are far too 
powerful to be used effectively in any 


.»eYOUD HAVE TO SLOW DOWN IN ALBANY 
IF YOU WANTED TO BUY A CIGAR IN ROCHESTER ! 





existing engine. Nevertheless, you 
will benefit . . . because out of this 
research has come a new wealth of 
gasoline “know how” . . . and from 
this “know how” is coming a finer 
gasoline than you have ever known. 


You'll enjoy more power . . . vel- 
vety smoothness . . . quicker pick-up. 
And you'll have the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your post-war 
Sky Chief gasoline will be more than 
a match for even the fine motors to 
come. Coming .. . at Texaco Dealers! 


ComiNne! a 8ETTER Shy Chiel GASOLINE 


... more than a match for your motor! 
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$5,000 must compute their surtaxes, but 
again a new and simple form makes the 
job easy. This form allows a taxpayer to 
take either a flat $500 without itemiz- 
ing or a greater sum if details are par- 
ticularized. : 

@ The government will collect about 
$60,000,000 less annually under the new 
method. 


Citizens All 
Circuit-Court Rulings Brake Drive 
to Denaturalize Alien-Born Suspects 


Q. Did you ever see Hitler's picture in 
his house? A. Yes, I saw Hitler's picture 
up in his bathroom. Q. Hanging on the° 
wall? A. Inside where the toilet is. Q. 
What did you tell him about it? A. I went 
down and I say: “Mr. Orth, you happened 
to put that picture in the right place.” 


Government lawyers produced many 
such fragments of testimony to bolster 
their charge that in four decades as an 
American citizen Albert Orth had not for- 
sworn allegiance to the-fatherland. Other 
witnesses asserted that a portrait of the 
Fihrer adorned Orth’s living room as well, 
that he had lauded Nazi social reforms 
and even after Pearl Harbor had said 
Americans had no business in the~war. 


With Fingers Crossed?. Seeking to 
denaturalize fhe septuagenarian German- 
born resident of Charleston, S. C., on the 
ground that he had taken his oath of al- 
legiance in 1900 with reservations, the 
Department of Justice went well back 
into Orth’s life. It pointed out that he had 
been jailed in 1917 for harboring an es- 
caped German convict who had been im- 
prisoned in 1916 for planting bombs on 
ships sailing out of New York, that he 
had published strongly pro-German sen- 
timents in his German-language news- 
paper before American entry into the war 
in 1917, and that for such activities de- 
naturalization proceedings had been rec- 
ommended against him—only to be 
dropped after the war was over. 

Orth’s lawyers produced witnesses. to 
testify that they had never heard him say 
or do anything un-American and _ that 
early in 1942 he had offered his printing 
plant to the government free of charge. 
The Federal district court in Charleston 
upheld the government. It ordered de- 
naturalization of both Orth and his wife, 
a citizen by virtue of her marital status. 

But last week in a notable decision the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
Richmond, Va., reversed the lower court. 
The government, Judge Armistead M. 
Dobie ruled, had failed to give convinc- 
ing evidence that Orth had not been at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion when he took his citizenship oath: 
Once the rights of citizenship have: been. 
granted,” the judge declared, “more than 
mere speculation or wartime suspicion 
should be required to annul these rights.” 
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The ruling was a triumph for the right 
of the foreign-born citizen to think and 
speak as freely—short of sedition—as the 
American whose citizenship was an acci- 


dent of birth. 


The Alien Born: It was no isolated 
victory. The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in an equally important decision on 
April 5 by Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson Jr., 
had emphasized even more plainly the 
need to regard naturalized citizenship no 
less lightly than the native variety. The 
case: The Federal district court at Hous- 
ton, Texas, had revoked the citizenship 
of one Dr. Heinrich Karl Ernst Meyer 
(former German instructor at Rice Insti- 
tute and a citizen since 1935) for out- 
spoken admiration of his native land and 
coincident disparagement of his adopted 
country. : 

“Born of war hysteria and ideological 
conflicts,” said Judge Hutcheson in setting 
aside the revocation, “this [denaturaliza- 
tion order] is another of those fortunately 
rare proceedings in which an un-Amer- 
ican intolerance of opinions not accept- 
able to the majority puts our adherence 
to American constitutional principles to 
the test.” 

Judge Hutcheson reviewed govern- 
ment charges that Meyer had done more 
than just talk—that he had associated with 
German propagandists in this country 
and had attempted to see Goebbels on 
a trip to Germany. Because these activi- 
ties had not occurred within the crucial 
five-year naturalization period, he ruled, 


they were not relevant. As for Meyer’s 
frankly expressed views before Decem- 
ber 1941, “millions of other American 
citizens, naturalized and native bom, 
were entitled to, and did express, the 
same views.” 

Hutcheson concluded: “It is now set- 
tled law that no naturalized American 
holds his citizenship by so slight a tenure 
as that he stands to lose it on a finding 
of fraud if he has given expression, since 
he obtained his certificate, to political, 
philosophical, or historical views which 
in the particular climate of opinion pre- 
vailing when he is tried appear to be not 
orthodox but heretical American doc- 
trine.” 

Last week, the Houston court set aside 
its cancellation of Meyer’s citizenship. 


Point of Precedent: The “settled law” 
to which Hutcheson referred and which 
both he and Dobie freely used as a prece- 
dent was the Supreme Court’s decision 
in Schneiderman vs. U.S. (NEWSWEEK, 
June 28, 1943). That case, curiously, 
concerned not a Nazi but a Communist. 
It involved a government attempt to can- 
cel the citizenship of William Schneider- 
man, onetime secretary of the California 
Communist party, on the ground that he 
was a member of a political group which 
advocated the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by violence. . 

Schneiderman was successfully defend- 
ed by Wendell L. Willkie on the 
ground that his client had been law-abid- 
ing at all times and had subscribed to 
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The Vigil: Fire destroyed the home of Mrs. Frank Perry of Detroit, Mich., and 

took the lives of four of the Perry children. Teddy, their 15-year-old pet, survived. 

After vainly chasing the ambulances and police cars which carried off the bodies of 

his playmates, the dog returned home. Resisting efforts of relatives to coax him 
. away, he took up his inconsolable watch in what used to be the living room. 
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How Big Two Would Organize Postwar World 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


A year ago when Mr. Churchill 
suggested the creation of a council of 
Europe and a council of Asia, he was 
criticized for emphasizing regionalism 
at the expense of a worldwide organi- 
zation of the peace. Last week when 
he spoke of a “world council compris- 
ing the greatest states which emerge 
victorious from this war,” he was criti- 
cized for excluding the smaller nations, 
although he proposed also a compan- 
ion body—a world assembly—in which 
these would be represented. 

The criticisms evoked by Mr. 
Churchill’s sketchy generalizations are 
in themselves a reminder of the diffi- 
culties of obtaining agreement on the 
structure of an international organiza- 
tion. Secretary Hull, feeling his way 
toward a formula which would win 
overwhelming bipartisan approval 
within the United States, is acutely 
aware of these difficulties. Every ad- 
ditional detail starts another chain of 


argument. 


In general, the views most recent- 
ly expressed by Mr. Churchill and sup- 
plemented the next day by Mr. Eden 
are shared by the executive branch of 
the American Government. They are 
the offspring of a prolonged, if chiefly 
informal, exchange of ideas between 
London and Washington, and to a 
lesser extent between them and Mos- 
cow and Chungking. One of the cen- 
tral points of agreement is that what- 
ever organization is set up must be 


‘flexible so that it can develop through 


practice. The British are predisposed 
toward flexibility by their own happy 
experience with evolution under an 
unwritten constitution as well as by 
their reading of the history of the 
League of Nations. Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Hull are striving to avoid what 
they believe to have been the mis- 
takes of 1919, both in the organiza- 
tion of the peace and in domestic poli- 
cies. 

A second point of agreement is that 
the foundation of the postwar organi- 
zation must be a concert of power of 
the victorious major Allies. This is ob- 
viously necessary. Unless the victorious 
alliance is preserved there can be no 
peace. If it is preserved and if it keeps 
Germany and Japan disarmed there 
can be no great war. 

The third point is that there should 
be some kind of a world body on 


which all peace-loving nations sit as 
sovereign equals. This is the world as- 
sembly to which Mr. Churchill re- 
ferred, but whose precise relationship 
to the council of major Allies he said 
he could not define. The assembly is 
not a substitute for the council. It is a 
supplement. Where and how to tie the 
two together is a most troublesome 
problem, which almost certainly can- 


- not be solved to the entire satisfac- 


tion of all nations concerned. 


The League covenant provided 
for an assembly, in which each mem- 
ber had one vote, and for a council of 
nine. The five permanent members of 
the council were the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The other four places were to 
be filled by other members chosen by 
the assembly. 

Under-the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration ~ agree- 
ment drafted last year, only the big 
four sit on the central or executive 
committee, although every member 
has a vote on the larger body, which in 
this instance is called the council. The 
United States favored the inclusion of 
at least one representative of the small- 
er nations on the central committee. 

But the UNRRA agreement also 
sanctions various regional arrange- 
ments, in which smaller nations may 
have a more active part. Regional 
arrangements will be unavoidable in 
some cases and convenient in others in 
the organization of the peace. 

These regional arrangements are not 
likely, under present conditions, to take 
the form of federations of smaller na- 
tions. Russia expects Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland to look to Moscow first for 
security, much as we expect the Carib- 
bean nations to look first to Washing- 
ton, and as the smaller nations of 
Western Europe will look first to Brit- 
ain. 

The trend of official thinking in 
Washington and London is therefore 
toward a structure which will com- 
bine the big four with a United Na- 
tions assembly and suitable regional 
arrangements. The balance amon 
these elements is likely to change wi 


time and experience and the cultiva- . 


tion of mutual confidence. Messrs. 
Churchill and Eden were as definite 
as the present state of inter-Allied 
thought permitted. _ 
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the doctrine of force or violence only the- 
oretically—in its “historical setting.” Up- 
holding this argument by a vote oF 5 to 3, 
the high tribunal thereby marked an im- 
portant turning point in the government’s 
drive to use denaturalization proceedings 
as a weapon against foreign-born citizens 
it held subversive. 

Such proceedings had been made the 
business of a special unit formed within 
the Department of Justice three months 
after Pearl Harbor. Using as a yardstick 
Attorney General Francis Biddle’s inter- 
pretation—that mental reservations of al- 
legiance to a foreign power at the time of 


naturalization constituted a fraud justify- 


ing cancellation of citizenship—the unit 
launched a drive against naturalized citi- 
zens whose “conduct, activities, and utter- 
ances” unmistakably showed disloyalty. 

In all thus far, the Justice Department 
has initiated 296 cases, with these re- 
sults: citizenships canceled, 179; judg- 
ments for the defendants, 40; otherwise 
disposed of, 77—through death, with- 


‘drawal, or wrong jurisdiction. 


The effect of. the Schneiderman deci- 
sion as evinced by the two cases last week 
—was to impose. on the government 
an even heavier burden of proof than 


‘ before. 


Kimmel Speaks 


As Congress debated extending beyond 
its current June 7 deadline the’statute of 
limitations covering the court-martial of 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Lt. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, military chiefs at 
Hawaii at the time of Pearl Harbor, Kim- 
mel himself on Monday of this week broke 
his long silence. To Sen. Homer Fergu- 
son, who wants the statute extended 90 
days, Kimmel wrote of his wish. for a 
“free, open, and public” trial at the “earli- 
est practicable date.” Ominously he 
warned: “The report of the Roberts com- 


_ mission [calling him “derelict of duty”] 


does not tell the whole story of Pearl 
Harbor.” : 


Elmer’s OWI 


Before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last week OWI Director Elmer 
Davis answered his critics: (1) The OWI 
was no haven for draft dodgers—only 
eleven men in the 18-26 category had 
been deferred; (2) far from “crawling 
with Communists, the agency had pros- 
pective employes pass muster by the FBI, 
civil service, and Army intelligence; (3) 
as for political bias, OWI material went 
only to foreign civilians and soldiers: “No 
Presidential election was ever decided by 
Iceland, Iraq, or Iran.” 

Despite muth anti-Administration dis 
trust of OWI, the time of great mili 
events was too close at hand to risk bind 
ing an arm of warfare. The opposition 
caved, and the House a le a $58, 
625,367 appropriation for the agency- 
$20,402,863 more than the 1943-44 ap 
propriation. 
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FLYERS’ LUNGS OF STAINLESS STEEL 


America’s bomber and fighter planes 
often operate as high as 8 miles above 
the earth. At such heights flyers must 
have additional oxygen. So, they wear 
masks connected to oxygen cylinders 
of stainless steel—a large percentage 
of which is Republic ENDURO. 


This remarkable metal is a Republic 
Electric Furnace Steel. 


It provides the high strength neces- 
sary to hold oxygen at a pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch with an 
extremely low weight ratio. It is 
| famous for its resistance to corrosion 
and other deteriorating conditions. Its 
exceptional toughness combines with 
the reinforced design of the oxygen 
cylinder to protect pilots and their 
crews by, preventing shattering when 
Pierced by a bullet or shell fragment. 


All Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
like ENDURO—are ‘“‘targeted 
steels”—aimed by the accurate con- 


trol possible only in electric furnace 
melting to hit specifications consist- 
ently on the nose. 


They are as CLEAN and SOUND as 
broad experience and the most ex- 
pert furnace practice can make them. 
Their consistent uniformity and free- 
dom from variables mean fewer re- 
jects at final inspection, less wasted 
material, lower production costs— 
and the maximum benefits possible 
with mass production methods. 


YOU need not make oxygen cylin- 
ders to appreciate the advantages 
and economies of Republic Electric 
Furnace Steels. There may be many 
places in YOUR peacetime products 
where these steels will improve 
salability and profits. Ask a Republic 
metallurgist. He can tell you. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division—Massillon, Ohio. 
Export Department — Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, New York. 
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The General’s Wac 


The slender, blond Wac at the wheel 
of Gen. George C. Marshall’s car is Sgt. 
Marjorie Payne of St: Johns, Mich. Dur- 
ing the past year she has driven more 
gold stars and braid than any other girl 
in uniform. . 

On the dot of 7:15 a.m. she stops an 
Army Plymouth before a red brick house 
in Fort Myer, Va. General Marshall comes 
out. She stands at attention and gives 
him a stiff salute. A few minutes later the 
general arrives at the river entrance of 
the Pentagon Building. 

So begins Marjorie’s day. She stations 
herself in General Marshall’s reception 
room and keeps: busy answering phones 
and aiding staff members. Later she may 
drive the general to a meeting at the 
White House or at Headquarters of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. On state occasions, 
such as dinners or conferences with for- 
eign diplomats, Sergeant Payne wheels 
the general to them in his big four-starred 
Cadillac. Often she is the only girl among 
the military drivers who wait long hours 
for these important affairs to break up. 
She feels that most Wacs envy her. 

Marjorie is a former beauty operator. 
Once she managed a Cheboygan, Mich., 
shop. She has driven cars since she was 
big enough to shift gears—some twenty 
years. Her father and brother were truck 
drivers. Sent to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., aft- 
er enlisting, she drove everything from 
jeeps to big four-speed trucks. She was 

ehind the wheel for other high officers 
before being awarded the most important 
chauffeuring job in the Army. 

General Marshall, she says, talks little 
while riding. “But he creates a friendly 
silence.” 


Fish and Chip 


Final decisions on American foreign 
policy are made, of course, in the White 
House or behind the old-fashioned ma- 
hogany door in the office of Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. But some of the poli- 
cies affecting Russia are first ~_—_ out 
amidst the piscatorial aromas of a café 
on the Washington waterfront. 

Each Saturday members of the State 
Department's Eastern European Affairs 
Division gather over a clam-stained table 
in the café with officials from other gov- 
ernment agencies which deal with Ameri- 
can-Russian problems. Vital diplomatic 
matters are discussed to the accompani- 
ment of oyster stew and baked crab. 

The weekly diplomatic luncheon club 

resided over by Charles E. (Chip) 
ief of the division. 


is 

Bohlen, veteran 
Frequently foreign-service members home 
from the USSR are entertained. The 
lunch is simple, guests usually confining 


seafood dish. An 
gality is Admiral 


themselves to a si 
exception to this 





: Harris & Ewing 
Bohlen planned amid the clams 


William H. Standley, former Ambassador 
to Russia. He orders a full meal which 
invariably includes lamb chops. The 
cuisine is strictly American, and there is 
not even a drink of vodka or a plate of 
caviar to influence decisions. 


Secret Fires 


Discarded -confidential papers never 
get near a War Department wastebasket. 
Any day, numerous pairs of armed off- 
cers may be seen-marching -beside small 
hand trucks through miles of Pentagon 
Building corridors. On each truck is a box 
—- secret documents and papers. 
The small processions are en route to the 
incinerator room where all discarded 
a secrets are burned to irredeemable 
ash. . 
The destruction is performed under in- 
violable prescription. If someone in the 
technical information section of the Air 
Forces, for instance, wishes to destroy 
confidential papers, the order must be 
signed by both the officer in charge and 
a disinterested officer. This done, two 
custodians proceed with the papers to 
the heavily guarded furnace room. The 
actual ceremony of burning is itself a 
military secret. 

No secrets are among the 18 tons of 
waste paper carted nightly out of the 
Pentagon. Even stenographic notes, pre- 
liminary drafts, stencils, carbon papers, 
and scratch pads are burned immediately 


_ after use. But the chance that some slip 


of paper valuable to the enemy might by 
accident reach the trash bins is not over- 
looked. Scrubwomervand janitors are em- 
ployed with care, receiving psychologi 

as well as physical examinations. Also, 
they are thoroughly investigated by the 
FBI. Not just anybody may mop floors in 
the Pentagon. 
































Try to visualize something really important happening 

' in one-millionth of a second. 
Yet to research engineers, highly important events do 
take place in that infinitesimal span of time. For example, 


-» what goes on in the ignition circuit of a high-speed air- 


craft engine during the instant a spark plug is firing? 
An accurate visual answer was needed to help step up 
performance for high altitude flying. 

To meet a similar problem in studying the effect of 
lightning strokes on power lines, Westinghouse engi- 
neers had developed the Electronic Oscillograph—a 
device so fast it can record on a film electrical phenomena 
occurring at speeds of 1/100,000,000 of a second. 





Applied to the testing of spark plugs, it gave en- 
gineers exactly what they needed—an accurate, visual 
analysis of firing characteristics under actual operating 
conditions. 

This is typical of scores of electronic developments 
which today are helping American industry turn out 
more efficient fighting equipment. These same develop- 
ments hold the promise of important improvements to 
come in postwar products. 3 

For full information on the uses of electronic devices 
in your industry, contact your nearest Westinghouse 
office . ; . or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91050 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS—JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
nal ' . 
“top OF THE EVENING '—MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 E.W.T. BLUE NETWORK. 
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Churchill Roundup Highlights 
Facets of Foreign Relations 


Divergence of Interests 
- Dictates Complex Maneuverings 
Among Allies and Neutrals 


May 24 was Winston Churchill’s day. 
The Prime Minister spoke haltingly and 
from notes, but the House of Commons 
hung on every word. What the members 
were hearing was the frankest disquisi- 
tion given by any major statesman since 
the start of the war, covering nearly the 
entire scope of foreign policy. It was a 
speech bound to arouse the most vigorous 
criticism, mainly from the left, and, like 





International 


Churchill aided George of Greece .. . 


nearly all‘ Churchill addresses, it was 
crammed with news beats. For it was one 
of those periodic accountings in which 
Churchill gives all the United Nations 
more news than they ever got from any 
other leaders. 
In it the Prime Minister ranged from 
the most immediate considerations to 
‘ postwar plans for running the world. 


Here he not only underlined the prom-- 


ise that Germany will not be able to take 
refuge in the terms of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, but he also revealed well-laid plans 


for a “world-council comprising the great- 
est states, which emerge victorious from 
this war,” and for “a world assembly of 
powers whose relation to the world execu- 
tive or controlling power for the pur- 
pose of maintaining peace I am in no posi- 
tion to define.” Five days later Secretary 
Hull announced in Washington that he 
had Presidential approval to discuss plans 
for “an international peace and security 
organization” with Great Britain, Russia, 
and China. They were plainly the same 
plans Churchill had mentioned (see 
Emest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides). 

Yet Churchill’s report was primarily 
the story of what has been going on be- 
hind the scenes in Allied relations with 
Spain, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Po- 
land, and the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, and the part played by 
such figures as King George II of Greece 
and General Mikhailovich of Yugoslavia. 


What Churchill had to say on each of. 


these subjects was a story in itself: 


1—Spain: Kindly Words 


The keynote of Churchill’s speech was 
contained in the remark that, in his opin- 
ion, the war has “become less ideological 
in its character.” The Prime Minister 
showed what he meant by the phrase by 
speaking “kindly words” about the Spain 
of General Franco. Shivers of indignation 
chased up and down the backs of left- 
wingers and the liberal press immediate- 
ly burst into outraged cries that Churchill 
was condoning Fascism in one sphere 
while condemning it in another. 

Churchill’s premise was simple. Fas- 
cism wasn’t a menace in Spain—unlike 
Italy and Germany—for the simple rea- 
son that Spain had not attacked the de- 
mocracies.* On the contrary, according 
to the Prime Minister,, Spain had often 
maintained an almost benevolent neu- 
trality. To prove the point, Churchill re- 
vealed a new and startling phase of the 
invasion of North Africa. 

While the preparations of the Allies for 
that campaign were under way, it was 
vital for them to be able to make the full- 
est use of Gibraltar. The airport was 
greatly expanded by building it out into 
the water (it was also extended onto 
Spanish soil, although for reasons of di- 
plomacy Churchill didn’t mention this). 
At one time 600 Allied planes were con- 





®“There is all the difference,” he said, “between a 
man = knocks Mg down and a man who leaves 
you alone . . . We pass many le in 
daily life about whose internal affairs we do not 
ourselves called upon to make continued inquiry.” 
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..centrated on the field. And “enormous 


numbers” of Allied ships were anchored 
in the Bay of Algeciras. Spain at that 
moment held it within its power to strike 
the Allies a really stunning blow. 

The Prime Minister then reviewed the 
negotiations with Spain and commented 
on the “departure of the German repre- 
sentafives from Tangier, although they 
apparently still remain in Dublin.” As a 
result of all this, he looked forward to “ex- 
tremely fruitful trade between Spain and 
this country, which I trust will grow dur- 
ing the war and expand after the peace.” 

Churchill must have foreseen the vio- 
lent reaction to his remarks. To some ex- 
tent they may have seemed the natural 
expressions of a conservative who has be- 
come fed up with the constant holier- 
than-thou criticism from Liberals (he 
complained especially about cartoons ridi- 
culing Franco). But behind that, what the 
Prime Minister said bore every sign of be- 
ing carefully calculated on both military 
and political grounds. For they came at 
a time when the government of Franco 
was on shakier ground than ever before. 
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. - but turned against Mikhailovich 


For months a monarchist plan for over- 
throwing the generalissimo has been 
ready to be put into operation. 
On military grounds, the last thing the 
Allies want is an upheaval of any kind in 
Spain at a time when the invasion 0 
Europe is impending. Spain is too valu- 
able as an escape corridor for Allied 
troops captured by the Germans, for one 
thing. On political grounds, British sup- 
port for General Franco should leave 
London as the most influential force 
Spain after the collapse of Germany. 








Wou are one of the million or more 
men who already have been honorably 
discharged from the Army of the 
United States—or from one of the 
other services —since Pearl Harbor. 


Civilian clothes seem strange. You 
feel a bit out of place and, perhaps, 
apologetic — particularly if there’s no 
Purple Heart ribbon on that G. I. 
blouse you're putting away. Never 
mind, Just remember that you were 
“in there pitching” while you were on 


the job for Uncle Sam. 


Now there are other war jobs to be 
done here at home. Please under- 
stand that you’re needed—and wanted, 
and you have certain privileges, too. 


When you get squared away, here’s 
a bit of advice — hold on to your Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. We 
offer this sincerely and unselfishly, 


although we naturally hope that this 
introduction to insurance will some 
day bring you to New England 
Mutual when you need more protec- 
tion than you are able to get through 
the Government. 


e In the meantime, keep what you have, 
and send for the folder, ‘Information for 
‘Demobilized Veterans,” prepared by our 
War Service Bureau. It lists your privileges 
on re-entering civilian life, and contains 


much data that will be helpful. 


© With the folder we shall be glad to send 
you, without .cost, a handsome, service- 
able envelope to keep your discharge 
papers fresh and clean. Just drop a post- 
card to our Home Office in Boston. 








To the Mayors of America 


The returning veteran, already re- 
entering civilian life in large numbers, 
needs, besides advice, 

1. Full. information on the Federal, 
state and community agencies 
now available to help him. 

2. A job, and financial assistance, if 
necessary. 

You are undoubtedly studying how 

your community can best meet this 

problem, and you might like infor- 
mation on what others are doing. 

The city of Newton, Mass., has a 

—, working plan which they 

ave permitted us to print and dis- 
tribute as pur own small contribution 
toward getting these vital projects 
started. May we send it to you? 





New England Mutual 





Ly Insurance Company & of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 
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Veen before the present turmoil, 
skilled men gathered from the four 
corners of the earth choicest -briars 
nature took centuries to perfect. 


From this priceless briar, devoted 
craftsmen created these masterpieces 
in the custom tradition. 

For symmetry, for rugged strength, 
for rare beauty of costly briar--- 
here is true perfection. 

Your Emperor will grow in value as 
the years pass by. America knows 
no finer pipe. 
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most anything that caused a liberaliza- 
tion of the Spanish Government might 
weaken that influence by bringing about 
an orientation in favor of France or 
Russia. 


2—Turkey: Rebuke 


From kindly words at the western end 


‘of the Mediterranean, Winston Churchill 


turned to the east and sharply booted 
the government of Turkey and its foxy 
president, Ismet Inénii, who had come to 
the Cairo conference and remained un- 
moved by pleas to enter the war. “After 
giving 20,000,000 sterling pounds’ ($80,- 
000,000) worth of British and American 
arms to Turkey in 1943 alone,” he said, 
“we have suspended the process and have 
ceased to exhort Turkey to range herself 
with the victorious united powers with 
whom she has frequently declared that 
her sympathies lie . . . 

“It looks probable that . . . the Allies 
will be able to win the war in the Bal- 
kans and generally throughout South- 
east Europe without Turkey . . . But 
the course which is being taken . . . by 
Turkey will not, in my view, procure for 
the Turks the strong position at the peace 
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table which would attend their joining 
the Allies.” 

Strong-arm British tactics in February, 
when all British supplies of arms were 
cut off, had brought results in April when 
the Turks suddenly stopped their chrome 
exports to Germany. But a month later 
Turkey embarked on new double-deal- 
ings, not mentioned by Churchill. With- 
out prior notice to the Allies, a new 
Turkish-Hungarian trade agreement was 
signed. Under it, the Turks undertook to 
supply Hungary, now under complete 
German domination, with strategic sup- 
plies they had promised to withhold from 
the Nazis. Then the Turks extended their 
shrewd dealing and entered parallel ne- 
gotiations with Nazi-run Rumania. 


8—France: Invitation 


In his House of Commons speech, 
Churchill approached the vexed problem 
of Allied relations with the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation with as 
much temerity as he did the question of 
Spain. But in the ¢casé of the French, he 
had an announcement that pleased al- 
most everybody: “With the full approval 
of the President of the United States, I 


Shaky Regents: The little kingdom of Bulgaria neared its end last week. The 
regime was tottering before Russian pressure to get out of the war and German 
demands for further collaboration. Trying to save what they could were Bulgarias | 
regents, who are shown above swearing allegiance to their 6-year-old King Semeon: - 
(left to right) ex-Premier Bogdan Philoff, Prince Cyril, and Gen. Nikola Michof. 
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In any package, of course, you expect to find 
the product you have purchased. Breakfast cereals 
you expect to find as crisp and delicious as the 
moment they left the maker’s oven. Cigarettes, on 
the other hand, must be fresh, moist and fragrant. 


The key to whether or not these, and many other 
products, reach you in prime condition—just as 
their makers so strongly desire—is in the way they 
are packaged. 


Packaging has become a science. Breakfast foods 
and cigarettes are but two typical examples— 
instances of the importance of keeping moisture 
out for crispness—in for freshness. There are 
numerous other products, notably metal 
parts, where moisture’s presence or absence 
makes a great deal of difference. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, miptano, MICHIGAN 


New York Boston Philadelphia Washington Cleveland Detroit Chicago 


St. Lovis Houston San Francisco _Los Angeles _ Seattle 















Among recent advances in packaging is Saran Film, 
developed by Dow. This film is three times more 
moisture-vapor resistant than any transparent 
packaging material previously available. 


Dow also produces Ethocel Sheeting—an excellent 
transparent plastic ideally suited to general pro- 
tective packaging and attractive rigid containers. 


Stripcoat, another Dow “‘packaging’’ development, 
is a unique hot melt material into which metal 
parts can be dipped. It encases the part with a 
tough, moisture-proof covering that withstands 
considerable abuse yet is quickly stripped off— 
just like you peel a banana. 









0 YOu look for te a 


PACKAGE ? 


Packaging, then, is fundamentally protective— 
protection against handling, soiling or contamina- 
tion. Packages can be decorative as well—adding 
to the glamour and sales appeal of a large 
variety of products. 


So, remember, when we ask, “What do you expect 
to find in a package?’’—we mean the utmost degree 
of protection, worthy of the product it contains. 
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Helping the warbirds take a big bite — 


Vow’rea “flat top” warbird hometo roosi 
between flights. In a few moments you’li 
be up there again—to “lay your eggs” 
or zig zag in for strafing at mast level. 

Talk about your roller-coaster rides 
— you take yours at better than 400 miles 
per. But what a honey you’ve got in 
that new Helldiver. The way she “‘bites’’ 
saved your hide this morning. 

That variable pitch propeller spins 
every ounce of horsepower out of the en- 
gine... adjusts to take care of ‘you on 
every maneuver ... “thinks’’ for itself. 

There’s no doubt about it—the boys 
who fly the warbirds get the finest! 


* * * 


Qne of the things that makes the 
Navy’s new Helldiver something to 
write home about is its variable pitch 
propeller. Gear mechanisms for this 
vital equipment are being produced 
by the Detroit Gear Plant of Borg- 
Warner’s Norge Division. 


The Helldiver’s propeller adjusts 
automatically and instantly to every 
change in altitude, wind resistance, 
engine speed. 

Naturally, the gear mechanisms are 
intricate. Making them requires skill 
of the highest order. Borg-Warner is 
proud to count them among the more 
than 100 war jobs it is doing today. 


Borg-Warner is equipped for this 
assignment by many years of working 
hand-in-hand with America’s leading 
manufacturers in the automotive and 
aviation industries. 

“Design it better—make it better” 
hasalways been the basic Borg-Warner 
principle. And there is hardly an 
American who isn’t being benefited by 
it every day of his life. Today’s appli- 
cation of this idea is giving our fight- 
ers the best . . . to help bring them 
home safely, and soon. 


BORG- 
WARNER 


ITT 
| ENGINEERING 








Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONGMANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER *¢ MCCULLOCH 
ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ° 
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have invited General de Gaulle to pay us 
a visit over here in the near future.” 

De Gaulle accepted and prepared to 
take with him René: Massigli, Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Affairs, Emanuel d’As- 
tier de la Vigerie, Interior Commissioner, 
and André Le Troquer, delegate for liber- 
ated France, and Lt. Gen. Marie Emile 
Bethouart, Chief of Staff of the French 
Army. Yet no sooner had the acceptance 
apparently been made definite than the 
usual stories of de Gaulle hedging began 
leaking out of Algiers. The most impor- 
tant was one that de Gaulle wouldn't go 
unless a ranking American were there to 
consult with him also. This fact and the 

uliar phrasing of Churchill’s announce- 
ment brought forth Washington rumors 
that President Roosevelt himself might 
show up in London at the same time as 
de Gaulle. Apparently, the British had 
also agreed to lift the ban on communi- 
cating in code for de Gaulle: 

Whatever the circumstances of de 
Gaulle’s visit, the discussions will probably 
be limited to what Algiers dispatches 
called the “technical details” of coopera- 
tion between the Allies and the commit- 
tee. For the general’s great ambition of 
being recognized as “President of the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic” has been emphatically denied 
him by President Roosevelt, and Church- 
ill dealt him another blow by expressing 
his agreement with the Washington 
policy. 

How much this development in British 
policy is on the surface and to what ex- 
tent it represents a fundamental conver- 
sion to the American point of view was a 
Foreign Office secret. The Russians were 
unreliably reported to be preparing to 
recognize the committee as the provi- 
sional government of France. But the 
British move did signify that so far as 
the two great western Allies are con- 
cemed, it is Washington that is still 
shaping policy toward France. 

In that connection, de Gaulle will prob- 
ably find that whatever American he has 
to deal with in London will have a num- 
ber of embarrassing bones to pick with 
him. Examples: 

CDaily routine intercourse between 
French and American officials is becom- 
ing ever more difficult. To the exaspera- 
tion of American officials, their French 
colleagues now stubbornly insist that 
every expenditure, however vaguely con- 
nected with the French military effort, 
should be charged to Lend-Lease. 
C Although the French have nearly 
$1,000,000,000 at their disposal in Al- 
ers, in addition to an even larger sum on 
eposit in the United States, they recently 
tequested that the United States pay out 
Some $35,000,000 a year for food parcels 
sent to French prisoners of war in Ger- 
many. But at the same time, the French 
Committee is storing in North Africa vast 
stockpiles of vital materials for the relief 

France, oblivious to the potential need 

er invasion territories. 
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Harris & Ewing 
New Leaders: Four members of the Badoglio government in Naples were caught 
in. this artistic pose: Giulio Rodino, Minister Without Portfolio; Alberto Tarchiani, 

. Minister of Public Works; Count Carlo Sforza and Palmiro Togliatti, both serving 
without portfolio. To good photography Italian leaders added realistic expressions 
of perplexity and worry. ; 





4—Greece: The King 


The strategic interests of the British 
Empire have been closely connected 
with Greece since the early years of the 
nineteenth century. The British have op- 
posed both Russian and German influence 
in Greece in order to preserve hegem- 
ony in the Eastern Mediterranean. Gen- 
erally, they were successful in preventing 
the influence of other powers from ex- 
tending into the Aegean Sea. 

In the present war, this took the form 
of ties with Greece, which continued 
even after the disastrous 1941 campaign 
and the exile of the Greek Government. 
These ties, however, were compromised 
by the rise of various radical movements 
inside occupied Greece. Virtual civil war 
broke out between the radicals and other 
guerrillas. The radicals also in effect 
staged a revolt against the regime of 
King George II, who with British back- 
ing, had moved from Brown’s Hotel in 
Mayfair back to the Greek throne in 
1935. 

The British problem was to reconcile 
all these diverse elements and maintain 
paramount influence on whatever sort of 
Greek government emerged. Last week 
Churchill was able to announce a “hope- 
ful turn” in the negotiations. It was one 
part of his Commons speech of which 
there was practically no criticism. 

In Cairo, seat of the Greek govern- 
ment-in-exile, that hopeful turn was sym- 
bolized in a new Greek Cabinet, founded 
for the first time since the Nazi conquest 
on a broad base of political and re- 
sistance groups. The Premier, George 
Papandreou, was British-backed, but its 
main strength came from its unity with 


the most powerful underground political 
group in Greece today—the Communist- 
tinged EAM, and its army the ELAS. 


Greek vs. Greek: In Mrouz, a sub- 
urb of Beirut in Lebanon, delegates of 
Greek political parties and resistance rep- 
resentatives spirited out of Greece met 
two weeks ago to settle their differences 
and form a national government. Behind 
them was the civil war between the 
30,000 guerrillas of the ELAS under Col. 
Stephan Saraphis and the 4,000 of the 
EAO or “National Bands,” whose leader 
is Col. Napoleon Zervas. 

Both resistance groups, as well as 
the smaller, middle-of-the-road EKKA,. 
worked under orders from Allied head- 
quarters in the Middle East. All sought 
representation last year in the Greek 
Government in Cairo—a demand put off 
by King George. But their diametrically 
opposing views, ELAS on the left and 
EAO on the right, led them into a bat- 
tle only settled by a truce last February. 

The truce ended ambush executions of 
rival guerrilla factions. However, the ex- 
plosive political situation caused a bitter 
uprising among pro-EAM Greek forces 
in exile. In April, the First Greek Brigade 
in the Egyptian desert and a large sec- 
tion of the Greek Navy mutinied against 
King George II. It took British forces as 
well as Greek to suppress the outbreak. 

Under pressure of its own people the 
Greek government-in-exile collapsed. Rec- 
ognizing defeat, King George announced 
that after the war “the whole nation will 
be called upon to decide by a free vote 
upon the future regime under which they 
desire to be governed.” Then he called on 
Papandreou, a Social Democrat leader 





Is 
Your Business Held in Leash 


by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


| &: ISN’T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn’t good . . . but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital .. . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new ‘‘fixed"’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 


Fe 


SOLVES MANY 
FINANCING 
PROBLEMS 


**Capital Sources’’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 


—to purchase other companies 


—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 


1 
—to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- ! 
ferred stock, long-term loans | 
—toexpand or adequately finance 
your business | 
For a copy of “Capital Sources,” =| 
drop a line to Department 24. | 
i 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money . . . to a total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers... no interference with 
your management . .*. and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version ... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore: 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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who remained in Athens until early this 
year, to set up a national government. 

Thus, in the cool hills of Lebanon, 
amid cedars and pines reminiscent of their 
own Greek countryside, eight representa- 
tives of Greek political parties and eleven 
from the resistance groups were able to 
settle on a wartime government on May 
20. Last March EAM set up a “Political 
Committee of National Liberation” to 
compete with the Cairo Cabinet. Now 
with their more conservative colleagues, 
EAM delegates agreed to a “national 
charter.” The charter proposes one na- 
tional army and a coalition government. 


5—Yugoslavia: The Red 


_ Britain’s ties with .the kingdom of 
Yugoslavia are far newer and looser than 
those with the kingdom of Greece. It is 
only since the last war that the British 
have taken much interest in this part of 
the Balkans. Thus, in contrast to Greece, 
London is able to pursue a policy in 
Yugoslavia that seems fundamentally cal- 
culated not to antagonize the Russians, 
who have resumed their historic role as 
protector of the Slavs. As Churchill was 
able to put it: “In one place we support 
a king, in another a Communist.” 

To this end British pressure on King 
Peter and his government continues. Its 
aim is to force the formation of an exile 
government acceptable to Marshal Tito— 
and Russia. Churchill told Parliament that 
the Yugoslav Cabinet had resigned and 
that King Peter was “in the process of 
forming a new and smaller Cabinet with 
the purpose of assisting active resistance 
in Yugoslavia and of uniting as far as 
possible all fighting elements in that 
country.” 

The first move toward unity had al- 


ready been made. It was the dismissal as 


Minister of War of Gen. Draja Mikhail- 
ovich who, Churchill repeated, “has not 
been fighting the enemy.” Though the 
Prime Minister expressed no interest in 
Mikhailovich’s fate, London reports were 
that he had been told to pool his forces 
with those of Tito and submit himself to 
Tito’s authority. 

Peter’s next step was to reorganize his 
Dabinet, until now dominated by conserv- 
ative Serbs, and establish it on a broad- 
er basis representing all Yugoslav racial 
and political groups. Under still greater 
British pressure, Peter might be forced 
to recognize Tito, anti-royalist and Com- 
runist, as head of his country’s armed 
forces, but his own hope was for a com- 
promise without recognition. If Tito— 


‘and Russia—regarded the new govern- 


ment as sympathetic, even though it 
could not command Tito’s unreserved 
support, Yugoslav unity would be 
achieved for the first time since 1941. 


6—Poland: Misgivings 


On one question Churchill was able 
to express to the House of Commons 
little more than a pious hope. That was 
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ALLEGHENY 


stances which get along well-together. 
You can find ample evidence of that fact 
in the pooperemes and: serving equip- 


ment of almost any hotel, hospital, res- 
taurant, bar or soda fountain—and more 
recent evidence in the mess trays, flat- 
ware, stock pots, canteens, meat pans, 
field kitchens, _ refrigerators, etc., 
of the Armed Forces. 

Food and beverages, afterall, are 
chemicals—and Allegheny‘ Metal, the 
proseer stainless in this country, is a 

ighly chemically-resistant material. ; It’s 
bright, tough, close-textured and excep 


tionally strong. The sanitary factor is 
high, cleaning is easy, and life in service 
is exce ionally long. Those are proper® 
ties, when you’re thinking in terms of 
food, that look good from any angle. 

If you have ideas and questions on 
food equipment—anywhere along the 
line, from processing to serving—we can 
fill in many of the answers. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and other Principal Cities. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warghouses. 
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some new aches 


tomorrow 


After a morning in court, he’s out in a hayfield now—discovering 
protesting muscles he never knew he had. 


Like thousands of other professional and business men who 
have volunteered for farm work, he'll be proud of his new aches 
tomorrow . . . maybe brag about them a little. He's too old 
for a fox-hole, but he’s found a way to fight with his hands. 
And it’s mighty satisfying. 


Nazis with their slave-labor wouldn’t understand why the judge 
willingly sweats in a farm field. He knows, better than most, that 
freedom of choice is one of his most cherished legal rights as an 
American. He chooses the way he spends his spare time, the church 
he wants to attend, the brand of merchandise that pleases him best. 


After the battles and sacrifices there will be new days for America 
ahead. Fascinating new products will smooth your daily living — 
new ranges, refrigerators, washing machines, formed metal plumb- 
ing fixtures. Many of these will have a finish of gleaming porce- 
lain on ARMCO Enameling Iron. This beautiful modern surface is 
as easy to clean as china and lasts for the life of the product. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 1201 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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the Polish question. The Prime Minister 
said that the British Government would 
continue to make every effort to recon- 
cile the Polish government-in-exile and 
the Soviet Union and added that he 


- had “an impression that things are not 


so bad as they may appear to be on 
the surface.” 


Even as he spoke, however, relations | 


between Mosoow and the London Poles, 
both on and below the surface, took ob- 
vious turns for the worse. On the surface, 
a number of members of the underground 
National Council of Poland arrived in 
Moscow. This Council was organized in 
Warsaw last winter and its members—ac- 
cording to‘the Soviet-sponsored Union of 
Polish Patriots—are made up of a great 
variety of underground workers, including 
some from the underground which is 
directed by the exile government in 
London. 

Regional councils representing these 
underground organizations elect the coun- 


-cil members. The central body has al- 


ready drawn up a program of territorial 
expansion at the expense of Germany. 
According to this plan, Silesia would be 
annexed and the mouth of the Vistula 
would become Polish. 

The head of the council members to ar- 
rive in Moscow was a Monsieur Moraw- 
ski. Stalin himself received him and his 
followers in a two-hour audience. In their 
first meeting in the Soviet capital they al- 
so announced the creation of a “People’s 
Army” embracing all the groups now 
fighting the Germans. 


Vain Hope: That was all on the sur- 
face. Underneath the surface, there was 
good reason for thinking that Russia at 
last was becoming convinced that in the 


_ National Council it had found an organi- 


zation it could recognize as a Polish gov- 
ernment. James Fleming, NEwsweex and 
CBS correspondent, cabled: “It is too 
soon to say exactly what Polish gover- 
ment could find recognition here but cer- 
tain deductions are possible. Certainly 
any hope of rapprochement between the 
Soviet Union and the London exile re- 
gime is vain. 

“The Union of Polish Patriots in Mos! 
cow seems to be playing the role of cata- 
lyst by expediting relations between such 
groups as the National Council and such 
visitors as Father Orlemanski and Profes, 
sor Lange and the Kremlin. The Union, 
under Wanda Wasilewska, more and 
more seems a means to an end of finding 
out what here is considered a representa- 
tive Polish body.” 

Miss Wasilewska herself is apparently 
not destined to play a part in any Soviet- 
supported Polish regime. The Poles con- 
sider that by her marriage to Alexander 


Komeichuk, Foreign Commissar for the © 


Ukraine, she has forfeited-her rights to a 
political future in Poland. Actually, the 
military basis of a new regime will p 


ably be the Polish Army which has been — 


organized in Russia under the comm 






























Practically all commercial fertilizer is shipped 
in bags. In fact, fertilizer men will tell you 
that no other container is at all practical. The 
industry uses more than 150 million bags 
annually and Bemis has, for scores of years, 
served a large proportion of the 900 fertilizer 
companies in the United States. 





* Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 
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How'p you like the State of Iowa 
as a gift, with New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Delaware 
thrown in for good measure? That’s 
over 78,000 square miles...50 mil- 
lion acres...enough land to produce 
one-fifth of all the food grown in the 
United States. 


Well, the commercial fertilizer in- 
dustry has, in effect, presented 50 
million acres to the American people. 
How? By increasing the output of 
American farms by one-fifth. ..a vol- 
ume that would, without commercial 
plantfood, require the cultivation of 
an additional 50 million acres. 


But that’s not all. The labor, ma- 





Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper ship- 
ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes 
for literally hundreds of different uses... 
and new uses are developing constantly. Al- 
most everything you eat, wear or use may 
make at least part of its trip to you in a 
Bemis Bag. 


THE SAME MONEY BUYS BOTH WAR BONDS AND VICTORY! 


- land would cost American farmers 























chinery and other costs involved in 
planting, cultivating and harvesting 
50 million acres of additional crop 


over a billion dollars a year...more 
than three times the present annual 
expenditure for fertilizer. 


Farmers are not, of course, the 
only benefactors from this tremen- 
dous extra production of vegetables, 
grain, fruit, meat, tobacco and cotton. 
Think what that additional one-fifth, 
made possible by the fertilizer indus- 
try, means to the war program...and 
to every American family in keeping 
tables well filled and in lowering 
food prices appreciably. 
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‘The Army doesn’t endorse any product. 
Neither may any of its personnel. 


But here at Buick we get letters from 
who’ve learned that Buick powers the 
Liberator. 


And there’s one that holds a special place with 
us because of what shines through its direct 
and homely phrasing. It reads, in essence: 


“‘This bomber I was in had Buick’s bomber 
engines. Well we got shot up bad 
.- Our engines were shot up bad 

too... They held out just long 
enough to get us back to our 





“We 8 of that bomber 


U 
*As of May 15, 1944, Buick has built more Le N 
than 45,000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 


The Army-Navy “E' J proudly flies over Buick plants. 






HE SAID: WE THANK ALL YOU FOLKS 
FOR DOING A SWELL JOB” 





On BUICK 
We Rs THE uBEeRr™ 


BUICK omision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


















thank all you folks for doing a good job on 
them engines. We can’t lose with folks like 
you all that are making them engines.” 


No heroics. No colorful writing about bursting 
flak, riddled wings, vicious enemy attack. 
Just faith. Good, solid American trust in 
every word! 

What honest American can fail to put his best 


into ony task, big or little, with faith like 
seus that riding on what he does? 


Buick powers the Liberator. 
And as long as we do, 
we'll do the best job we’ve 
ever done on anything. 
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plus Surgical Benefits 

















-.-including Hospital Room Serv- 
ice, or attendance of Registered 
Nurse... Operating Room, Anaes- 
thetic, and other expenses. 
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Here is complete pany ts for 

ur family, should your income 
be stopped...all-in-one plan...for 
one convenient monthly payment. 
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Guard against financial disaster 
for yourself and family this sim- 
ple, easy way. Mail the coupon. 


*%Monthly payments are optional, 
from $5 to $25 and up, nding 
on whether large or small fits 
best suit your needs. 
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KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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‘Night in the Métro: The Métro in Paris, like the Underground in London, is the 
air-raid shelter of the poor. This picture of a crowded station shows some of thou- 
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sands of Parisians seeking safety during an Allied raid. 





of Lt. Gen. Zygmunt Berling. ‘Stalin is 
said to expect that Berling will command 
a million men by the time the Red Army 
reaches Warsaw and will then set up 
a military government until a civil regime 
can be established. 


Catholics Reply 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Brit- 
ain this week promised to repeat to the 
British Government “the value we set 
upon clear and repeated assurances” by 
British officials that Allied pilots are in- 
structed to minimize in their bombing of 
Europe “the infliction of death on civil- 
ian populations.” Signed by the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, head of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in England 
and Wales, and by other leading clerics, 
the pledge was a reply to the appeal of 
French Roman Catholic leaders two 
weeks earlier (NEWSWEEK, May 22), ask- 
ing Catholic authorities in Britain and the 
United States to intervene with their gov- 
ernments so as to ensure that civilians 
“be spared as much as possible.” 

Although the French appeal had care- 
fully refrained from asking that the 
bombings cease altogether, the British 
responders took care to emphasize their 
view that the bombings must go on. They 
pointed out that the French people 
“would not wish that the success of Allied 
arms should be imperiled by a failure to 
disrupt the communications upon which 
the German opposition will depend.” 


Variation on Hara-Kiri 


Prof. Shigeki Sakimura was an anomaly. 
First, he was Japanese. Second, he was a 
liberal and greatly in favor of democ- 
racy. Third, he lived in Germany, where 
at the outbreak of war he was attached 
to the Japanese Embassy as an expert 
on agriculture, steel, and political econ- 
omy. 

Sakimura solved his personal dilemma 
by fleeing to Stockholm. He left behind 
his German friends and his Dutch wife, 
who lived in the Netherlands, But in 
Stockholm, Sakimura made the mistake 
of talking to newspapermen and predict- 
ing the defeat of Germany; what he said 
was published in the United States. The 
Japanese and the Germans took note and 
decided to bring the errant child from 
the Land of the Rising Sun back to Ger- 
many and quickly. 

Gestapo and Japanese agents imme- 
diately went to work in Stockholm. They 
drove hapless Sakimura from the house 
of one Swedish friend to another. They 
did not attempt an outright kidnapping, 
but they cornered the Japanese, wa 
an air ticket to Berlin in his face, and 
threatened: “If you don’t go back, your 
wife will be tortured and executed, and 
twenty of your friends in Germany will — 
be shot.” — 

Sakimura twisted and turned. Once he 
even got as far as the airport, and then 
somehow managed to give his Axis body- 
guard the slip. However, there was D0 | 
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Industrial war production has increased con- 


stantly since Pearl Harbor and vital mechanical 
rubber products have been built to contribute 
their share, Jap or no Jap. Relying on their 
pre-war experience with synthetics, Republic 
Rubber has designed and built all types of belt- 
ing, hose and other products from man-made 
rubbers. The ingenuity and 
determination in American ,; 
industry, overcoming natural —_ 
rubber shortages and other 
difficulties, is the home front 
share in defeating the Axis. 
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escape. His wife was arrested. One morn- 
ing last week Sakimura boarded the 
ape for Berlin and flew away, very like- 
y into oblivion. 


Spilt Milk 


At the French Officers Club in Damas. 
cus a week ago, the Drop of Milk Society 
was holding its annual charity ball. Its 
members, Moslem girls in their twenties, 
were having innocent fun while raising 
money for their milk fund. But in a Mos- 
lem mosque, it was rumored that they 
were up to no good. 

Fanatics spread the word that the girls 
planned to make a bold bid for emancipa- 
tion and discard their veils. Protest meet- 
ings spread through Damascus and agita- 
tors advanced on the club, armed with 
rifles, revolvers, and axes. Repelled at the 
entrance, they charged into a movie thea- 
ter packed with women. In the panic that 
followed some fans were injured and a 
policeman and a boy were killed. Premier 
Said Allah Al-Jabri, promising stern pun- 
ishment for the rioters, asserted indig- 
nantly that not a single member of Drop 
of Milk had unpinned a single veil. 


Woolton Proposes... 


Britain no longer intends to permit the 
old haphazard system of booms and 
slumps to play hob with its national wel- 
fare. Instead, in the postwar world, it 
plans to level off the economic cycles by 
government controls. The key to the plan 
is to maintain a constantly high and 
stable level of employment. 

That was the blueprint for the future 
contained in a White Paper issued last 
week by the British Government. Lord 
Woolton, its author and Minister of Re- 
construction, summed up the idea: “We 
have discarded, and I hope forever, the 
old theory that you can cure unemploy- 
ment by deflation—by lowering standards 
of living. That idea belongs now with the 
medical theory that you could cure a 
patient by bleeding him.” 

So Woolton proposed the following 
steps: 

@ To stop a giddy postwar boom, strict 
wartime controls, especially over the 
manufacture of nonessential goods, will 
be retained for a time. 

@ Britain must export much more than 
before the war—as part of a “worldwide 
expansion of trade.” 

@ When business begins to look sick, the 
government must step in with stimulants: 
infusions of cheap bank credit for pri 
vate-capital expenditures under a govem- 
ment-sponsored plan for varying inter 
est rates; government spending on public 
works to take up the slack in private bust 
ness. a 
@ Public buying power must also | 
stimulated. Among the novel propos#l 
are reductions in social-insurance 
ments. It is estimated that a 25-cent re 
duction weekly in contributions by male 





RUDDERS 


fo steer our fleets to Victory 


In peacetime Bethlehem’s fabricated steel construction unit 
may very likely have built the skyscraper in which you 
work, or the bridge you travel across to reach your office. 

This is the largest steel construction organization in the 
country, and it can turn out a million tons of fabricated 
steel in a year. 
Today, with few bridges or buildings to be built, Bethle- 
hem fabricating plants have swung over to war emergency 
tasks, chief among which is helping to speed the pro- 
duction of warships and cargo vessels, by making ship 
parts and subassemblies. ( 

This 18-ft. ship's rudder, weighing 8 tons, shows one 
kind of war work that our fabricated steel construction 
organization is turning out. During the past three years 
this organization has built more than 4000 rudders for fight- 

ing ships, tankers and cargo vessels. Vessels guided over 
the seven seas by Bethlehem-built rudders would make 
a far-flung and mighty armada. 

Up to the end of 1943, Bethlehem had made some 2100 
rudders like the one shown, for Liberty ships. Now, we are 
building similar rudders in quantity for the Liberty's suc- 

cessor, the Victory ship. 
Turning out many different kinds of rudders by the 





















































pi thousands has meant getting away from the traditional 
Lord steel forging and steel casting methods and substituting 
Re- welding techniques—which is one more example of Ameri- 
bes can industry's inventive and open-minded approach to the 

sloy- unprecedented production problems of global war. 

= * * * * * * 


FABRICATION Bethiehem's biggest bridge job: San Fran- 
FACTS <isco's Golden Gate (75,000 tons). Biggest building: Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart (52,000 tons). 
Most remote job: The Gokteik Bridge on the Burma Road (recently 


-~ partly destroyed in the Burma campaign). : 
wil In normal times, the steel construction division drove '15,000,000 
rivets a year. But it used 1,000,000 pounds of welding electrodes in 1941, 
2,000,000 pounds in 1942, 4,000,000 pounds in 1943—in addition to 
: “~ driving 76,400,000 rivets in these years. 


Ship parts and subassemblies jumped from 20 per cent of the ‘total 
tonnage of Bethlehem’s steel construction division, in January, 1943, to 






<, the J 20 per cent in December of the same year. 

jants: 

r pri 

vern- 

inter- Note the shape of this Liberty ship rudder. 
yublic it is called ‘‘Contra-Guide,” and its design, 


patented by the Goldschmidt Corporation, 
reduces drag, adds to the ship's speed. 





- WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER. . . . SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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Portable, inclined pilers save a lot of 
time and effort — handling and stack- 
ing packages, bales, bundles, boxes — 
in the plant or warehouse, at the air- 
port, around the shipping platform, 
unloading and loading cars, trucks, 
boats, transport planes. 

Available in a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. Unit illustrated has an ad- 
justable boom which is easily extend- 
ed over piles or into car or truck; 
the boom is clear of all supporting 
obstructions and is adjustable up to 
7%, 8% and 9% ft. It handles individual 
items up to 100 Ibs. Other Standard 
Pilers elevate and stack up to 30 ft. 
Write for complete information on 
Handi-Bele Pilers and valuable refer- 
ence catalog “Conveyors by Standard.” 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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workers would add $4,000,000 to the 
public’s purchasing power. 

Reactions to the White Paper ranged 
from the cry of “economic fascism!” by 
a few Conservative die-hards to the Com- 
munist Daily Worker’s blast that it meant 
“blank avoidance of the question of na- 
tionalization.” Voicing the most general 
view, The Manchester Guardian found 
the proposals both cautious and bold— 
“cautious in that they aim at evening 
out fluctuations in business activity with- 
out imposing permanent control upon in- 
dustry . . . almost revolutionary in com- 


mitting the government to an active pol- 
icy of economic management.” 


Midlands Venusberg 


The English town of Grantham, in Lin- 
colnshire, is a dreary collection of red 
brick houses and machine shops black- 
ened by Midlands soot. It rests its civic 
pride on the fact that it is near the birth- 
place of Sir Isaac Newton and the home 
of St. Wulfram’s Church, which-has the 
odd distinction of being the largest church 
in England not a cathedral. Grantham 
also harbors American troops, to their 
considerable regret. 


Except for a rare trip to Nottingham, _ 


22 miles away, American soldiers must 
find their off-duty fun in Grantham. Two 
of the oldest and smallest bars in Eng- 
land, the Angel and the George, serve 
warm beer to those who can crowd in— 
until the beer runs out early in the eve- 
ning. Then American boys lounge along 
gritty streets and eye the factory girls of 
Grantham, whose chapped legs, dubious 
teeth, and general undernourishment are 
more likely to evoke compassion than ex- 
cite romantic interest. 

Last week the fair name of dingy 
Grantham was upheld and the town’s for- 
eign visitors denounced in the’ House of 
Commons. Grantham’s champion was its 
41-year-old M.P., William Denis Kendall, 
who studied and worked in the United 
States as an engineer for seven years. 
Kendall, whose recreations are riding, 
boxing, shooting, swimming, and wm i 
ing, denounced a disgraceful state of 
moral affairs at home. __. 

American Military Police, he said, were 
not checking bad behavior among their 
men, had failed to prevent immorality, 
and were leaving Grantham girls to the 
mercy of American louts. What, he de- 
manded, did Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison propose to do to make “Grant- 
ham and many other towns fit for a 
woman to walk through unescorted at 
night”? 

Morrison promptly slapped the Grant- 
ham member down for “unjustified in- 
nuendo.” M.P.’s shouted, “Mischievous 
questions . . . Withdraw.” The Mayor of 
Grantham, when informed of the terrible 
state of affairs, made it unanimous: “Any 
wholesale charge appears to be unjust 
censure, not only of the American forces 
in our midst, but of the womenfolk of our 





U. 8. Navy Photo 
Bjoernsson lost his job as King’s man 


Rebirth of a Republic 


Iceland backtracked 682 years last 
week and voted to become a republic 
again. In 1262 the little country ended 
832 years of republicanism (the United 
States declared its independence only 
168 years ago) by submitting to Nor- 
wegian rule, later superseded by Danish 
jurisdiction. In 1918 a 25-year treaty 
made it a sovereign state united with 
Denmark only by a common King, Chris- 
tian X. 

After the Germans invaded Denmark 
in April 1940, the Alting or Parliament, 
which first sat in 930, voted to end its 
allegiance to King Christian X and ap- 
pointed a regent, Sveinn Bjoernsson. 
Early this month King Christian ap- 
pealed to Prime Minister Bjoern Thorard- 
son of Iceland to delay the severance un- 
til after Denmark was free again. But 
Icelanders confirmed their Alting’s vote 
in a two-day referendum. 

The United States has already agreed 
to recognize the new government. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt officially declared Iceland 
a part of the Western Hemisphere in 
1941, when American troops replaced the 
British soldiers who had occupied the 
country since May 10, 1940. Since then 
the trade and other relations of the Ice- 
landers have been increasingly directed 
toward America. 

The Alting will meet June 10 to name 
the first president of Iceland for a one- 
year term. Thereafter the people 
choose their leader every four years. The 
official birthday of the republic will be 
the principal national holiday, June 17- 
birthday, too, of the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury fighter for independence, Jon Si- 

sson. 
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@ They had no water, no food. Yet 


they drifted 44 days in a lifeboat 
and lived to tell this story. 

One thing saved them—a little 
can. What was in it? 

An old friend of yours — beer! 
There were 960 cans of beer in the 
boat. It slaked their thirst and kept 
them alive. 

You’ll find American beer wher- 
ever you find U.S. troops overseas, 
from the Arctic to the jungle. Much 
of it’s packed in cans that protect it 
from light and breakage. That’s why 
you can’t get beer in cans. 

But, someday, you'll get your fa- 


CONTI 


wew 


vorite beer with true brewery flavor 
in your favorite container—the easy- 
to-open Cap Sealed Can. And it may 
be even better than today’s fine 
brews. Don’t think the brewing in- 
dustry is standing still, either. 
Todo our war job, we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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AND WHOS GOING To TEND FURNACE ? 


There I was, peacefully sniffing 
orange blossoms, when the theme 
song of that Mendelssohn fellow hit 
my ears. It sent me. Sent me up to 
apply for the job of furnace man 
in your new house. 

My references? Just ask a family 
that has Bryant gas heating. They'll 
admit never touching the furnace 
from the day of the first frost till 
the robins chirp. The Missus will 
show you a house clean as one of 
my prewar hambones. The Boss will 


go chesty over his recreation room, 
grown where fuel bins might have 
sprouted. Both will whisper that it 
costs less than you think to hire me 
for tending furnace. 

It seems, Mr. & Mrs. Newlywed, 
I've heard something about your 
being hitched “for better, for worse.” 
Well, you can take it from me, 
the better way is to let the pup be 
furnace man. 

THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 
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Maltreatment? 


The Japanese Government had charged 
maltreatment of Japanese held in Ca- 
nadian internment camps. This is what 
an investigating commission discovered 
last week: Japanese boys of school age 
now average two-fifths of an inch taller 
and 3.18 pounds heavier than did Jap 
boys of the same age who lived at home 
before the war; the death rate, particu- 
larly infant mortality, had dropped since 
the internment camps opened. 


Hibernation Over 


Since the Canadians in Italy cleaned 
up the Moro Valley and 5 oem Ortona 
last December, they had been building 
for bigger things. The costly drive up the 
Adriatic coast, culminating in the street- 
by-street fight for Ortona, was made by 
the First Division, the infantry outfit that 
had been spoiling for action ever since 
the fall of France* cheated it of a crack 
at the Germans. A tank brigade was then 
the only other Canadian unit in Italy. 

But even as Ortona fell, the Canadians 
were getting ready to play a bigger part. 
The Fifth Armored Division arrived, a 

ian corps was formed within the 
British Eighth Army, and some of the 
most experienced top men were spared 
from the invasion-bound forces in Eng- 
land to whip the Canadians into shape. 
They spent much of the cold, dirty 
winter at Campobasso and Venafro, de- 
tailing a small force to hold the static 
Adriatic line above Ortona. . 






























The Break: Last week the corps made 
good. Flanked by the Poles and French, 
the Canadians cracked the Hitler Line a 
few miles north of Pontecorvo and ex- 
ploited the break by sending armored 
elements through the gap to the Melfa 









and Aquino had been a hub of German 
defense, and the Canadians went through 
only after heavy fighting. Casualties were 
probably not light. 

recognition of the Canadian break- 
through, Gen. Sir Harold Alexander 
wrote in his May 24 communiqué: “The 
Canadian corps has greatly distinguished 
itself in this, its first action as a corps.” 
















The Boss: The troops under him were 
volunteers (as are all Canadian service- 
men who go to the front), but the corps 
commander, Lt. Gen. Edson Louis Mil- 
d (Tommy) Burns, was strictly a 
Professional. He had succeeded to the 
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River. This sector between Pontecorvo. 





Canadian Army photo 
General Burns: He leads the volunteers. 


command in Italy two months ago, when- 
Lt. Gen. H. D. G. Crerar returned to 
Britain to become commander of the Ca- 
nadian Army. 

Tommy Burns was graduated from 
Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont., 
just in time to catch a good part of the 
last war in France. An engineer, he won 
the Military Cross and spent the peace- 
time years studying at military colleges in 
Germany, England, and India. Before his 
big chance as commander came to him in 
Italy, Burns had headed an armored di- 


vision in Britain. 


Fire Trap 


The 75 dancers had to jump for it. 
Twenty feet above the street; in the 
second-floor auditorium of the Moose 
Hall in downtown Hamilton, Ont., they 
had finished dancing and the orchestra 
was preparing to play the national 
anthem. Suddenly a sheet of flame flared 
past the windows. There was a rush for 
the only stairway leading to the street, 
but the fire had got there first. 

In a matter of minutes the mass escape 
had been made through the windows. 
Every person in the hall dropped to the 
pavement below. By the week end, five 
days after the fire, the casualty toll stood 
at 10 dead and 22 hospitalized with 
burns and fractures. 

Forewarned by the 1942 night-club 
fire in Boston (NEwswEEK, Dec. 7, 1942), 
many Ontario cities and towns had tight- 
ened fire-prevention and safety-enforce- 
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ment practices. But Moose Hall at Hamil- 
ton had escaped detection. There was not 
even a fire estape. 

Realizing that only luck and the ab- 
sence of panic had averted a much great- 
er loss of life, Hamiltonians demanded a 
rigorous checkup on all public meeting 
places. And city and provincial authori- 
ties not only began separate investigations 
into the Moose Hall fire, which they be- 
lieved started in the basement, but prom- 
ised sweeping new protective methods 
everywhere. 


Hero's Return 


Back from London last week, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King had good rea- 
son to regard his trip as successful. His 
satisfaction was twofold: (1) The confer- 
ence of empire Prime Ministers had. ac- 
cepted, for the time being anyway, Can- 
ada’s desire that the free association of 
commonwealth nations be continued, 
avoiding strict centralization; (2) Cana- 
dians were obviously pleased with the 
quiet, effective role that Mackenzie King 
had played. 

Indeed, Mackenzie King was a hero at 
home. His reception by the House of 
Commons was the warmest he had ever 
received after an. absence. Ottawa gave 
its first citizen an unprecedented civic re- 
ception. Even the anti-King section of the 
press, disarmed by the Prime Minister's 
pride in commonwealth unity and his de- 
votion to the British people and: British 
war objectives, was laudatory. 

Politically, Mr. King’s London trip had 
enormous import. The danger that his 
foreign policy was not the foreign policy 
of the Canadian people had ea and 
the Prime Minister’s followers were sure 
that Mackenzie King would win his next 
election, clearing his road to the peace 
conference. 

In the light of the London meetings, 
Mr. King’s political foes were for the mo- 
ment silent on foreign policy. Inevitably 
there would be rumblings of discontent 
in the historically imperialist Progressive- 


Conservative party, because the Tory > 


leader, John Bracken, was seeing eye-to- 
eye with the Prime Minister. But the 
rumblings were faint indeed last week. 


Canadian Trends 


Propaganda: German prisoners of war 
in Canada, once arrogant Nazis, now 
write to the folks back home describi 
the abundance of the Canadian way 
life. The tone of letters has changed 
greatly in the last sixteen months. 


Postponement: Already ratified by the 
United States Senate, the Canadian- 
American extradition treaty won’t become 
operative for at least a year because of 
the pressure of Canadian stockbrokers 
who fear that, under its terms, they could 
be extradited and prosecuted for techni- 
cal violations of various state securities 

ws. 
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Bolivia Plays Ball 
Surrender of Axis Agents to U. S. 
Mollifies Suspicions of Neighbors 


Two years ago the United States asked 
President Enrique Pefaranda to round 
up and deport leaders of the German and 
Japanese communities in Bolivia. The 
Germans, especially, were a danger. They 
dominated wholesale and retail trade; 
they financed Nazi propaganda and es- 
pionage; and their influence on education 
was strong, because the German Otto 
Braum military college had been accept- 
ed as a model by many Bolivian schools. 

Pefiaranda had refused to act against 
the Germans on the ground that their in- 
fluence was so great he might be over- 
thrown. But last week, the present Bo- 
livian Government did what Pefaranda 
had been afraid to do. It rounded up 34 
Japanese and 58 German leaders and put 
them on United States Army planes, 
which transferred them to Panama for 
eventual internment in the United States. 

The move was a hard blow to the Otto 


Braum school. Shouting “Auf Wieder-. 


sehen,” many of its 500 students stood 
with tears in their eyes and right arms 
outstretched as Wilhelm Rudolf, the 
handsome, 35-year-old mathematics pro- 
fessor who had organized their Junior 
Storm Troop units, climbed into the 
plane which took him away. 


Housecleaning: To the government 
of President Gualberto Villarroel, it was 
a chance to get back in the good graces 
of the nineteen American republics which 
had refused to grant it recognition be- 
cause they suspected Axis influence in 
the coup which put the regime in power 
last Dec. 20. 

Washington regarded the deportations 
as highly important and took this view of 
the situation: Two elements had been 
involved in the coup which ousted Pefia- 
randa—the MNR (Nationalist Revolution- 
ary Movement), which took German 
money, and the younger army officers. 
When the army group realized that MNR 
influence was responsible for the diplo- 
matic quarantine, it purged the govern- 
ment of MNR elements. 

Avra M. Warren, United States Am- 
bassador-designate to Panama, returned 
to Washington from a two-week survey 
of conditions in La Paz with an extensive 
report for Secretary Hull. Warren had 
heard Villarroel pledge that his govern- 
ment was essentially democratic, that it 
was heart and soul with the United Na- 
tions, and that the general elections it 
had called for July 2 would be complete- 
ly free. - 

In addition, Victor Andrade, Bolivian 
Labor Minister, promised in Washing- 





' Wide World 
Ambassador Warren listened in' La Paz 


ton that if Bolivia were recognized, and 
if the other republics could maintain his 
country’s food supply, the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment was willing to break with Ar- 
gentina. 

Significance-—~— 

Warren’s report and Washington’s 
views were being transmitted to the 
other Americas. If the reactions were fa- 
vorable, recognition of the Villarroel re- 
gime would be granted quickly. 

But Washington was by no means 
abandoning the doctrine of nonrecogni- 
tion as gn instrument of policy. It could 
point to the presence of Wilhelm Rudolf 
in a Canal Zone detention camp as a 
measure of the success of the doctrine. 
And the continued cool treatment of 
Argentine advances indicated that the 
diplomatic impasse between Washington 
and Buenos Aires would continue for 
some time to come. 


Pre-Election Revolt 


There had been signs of trouble in 
Ecuador for several weeks. On May 21 
a man and a woman were: killed and 
others were injured in fighting between 
the followers of José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra and Miguel Angel Albérnoz, rival 
candidates for the presidency in the 
June 2-3 elections. Three days later 
Velasco, who had been forced to conduct 
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his campaign from exile in Colombia be 
cause the government considered hin 
a “hard-hearted revolutionary” (News. 
wEEK, April 10), warned that “if I log 
because of fraudulant elections, I wi 
fight.” 

Some of his followers refused to wai 
for the election itself. Last Monday, fou 
days before the election date, troops le 
by the captain of the artillery regimen 
at Guayaquil (who was known as Ge. 
eral Villamil) revolted against the gov. 
ernment and jailed all municipal author. 
ties. Street fighting resulted in at leas 
150 casualties. But a government an. 
nouncement at Quito said that communi- 
cations. with Guayaquil were soon re 
stored and that the rest of the county 
was quiet. 


South of the Border 


NEwswEEk’s Mexico City corresponda- 
ent reports on the wartime high life of 
the good neighbors: 


Despite crowded accommodations at 
the better Mexican hotels and _ resorts 
and gasoline shortages in the northem 
part of the country, tourists continue to 
flock down from the United States. Cars 
from California, New York, Oregon, Ili- 
nois, and Texas rub fenders on Mexican 
highways. They carry every variety of 
United States gasoline ration sticker: 
A, B, or C. 


Hardships: The lobby of the Reform 
Hotel in Mexico City is so crowded with 
tourists waiting for rooms that airline 
hostesses make certain arrivals who give 
the Reforma as their address have reset- 
vations there before letting them go to 
the hotel. Bars and grill rooms are packed 
and bar Scotch costs three pesos (60 
cents U.S.) a drink. The line at San 
born’s before lunch pushes by the swing- 
ing doors and out into the street. 

Even Mexicans who know the angles 
have trouble getting plane, train, o 
bus reservations to the vacation cities of 
Vera Cruz on the Gulf and Acapulco on 
the Pacific. There simply aren’t enough 
accommodations to go around. 

Our Northern visitors like Mexican 
dance orchestras and applaud their per 
formances of “Peestol Packeen Mama." A 
current Mexican favorite is Linda Mujer 
(about looking for a pretty girl). Night 
clubs are crowded, even during wee 
nights. A. C. Blumenthal of New York 
running the most popular and expensive 
one, Ciro’s. Gogi, who once operat 
Mocambo in Hollywood, has the Club 
Minuit here. 


Doll Babies: The intriguing crime 4 
the moment is The Great Doll Robbery- 
a burglary at the Cuernavaca resident? 
of Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, widow 
the United States Ambassador to Mexico. 
The thieves stripped an automobile, 
some furs, and helped themselves to het 
collection of 10,000 Mexican toys. 
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JUST ONE STEP TO AFRICA! 


Your linoleum floors are made with cork, the bark of a 
tree that grows in North Africa and southern Europe. 
In normal times, ship after ship brings cork bark to the 
U. S., where it’s used in linoleum, bottle-caps, insulation, 
life preservers, floats—and, of course, the familiar 


bottle cork. 


Your daily life would be seriously 


upset if this country were suddenly 
deprived of the hundreds of things 
ships bring us from foreign lands. 
And many Americans would lose 
their jobs —or earn less—if there 
were no ships to carry the products 
we normally sell overseas. 

To assure this foreign trade, 
Congress drew up the far-sighted 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This 
“Magna Charta of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine” called for an Ameri- 
can-flag fleet “constructed in the 
U. S., manned with a trained and 
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efficient citizen personnel ... owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by 
citizens”. . . all-American shipping 
“necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign 
and domestic commerce.” 

Thanks to the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s able carrying out of this pro- 
gram, we have today a U. S.-flag 
merchant fleet able to supply our 
Navy and our many fighting fronts. 
Under the guidance of the War 
Shipping Administration, Ameri- 
can shipping is one of the Allies’ 
most powerful ‘weapons! 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


American Export Lines, both be- 
fore and during the war, have added 
fine, fast U. S.-built ships and citi- 


zen crews. War needs determine 
our routes and cargoes now... but 
Peace will see us, with fast service 
and time-table schedules, helping 
to cement America’s vital trade 
with countries along the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. 

What you and other Americans 
want to buy or sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and our 
ports of call! 





American Export Airlines, too, with gient flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men 
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Bypassing Congress, McNutt 
Sets Up Work or Fight Plan 


Surprise WMC Ruling Hands 
Club Over Labor and Industry 
to U.S. Employment Agency 


Organized labor was making its most 
vigorous assault yet on the proposed work 
or fight law. Last week, before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Philip Mur- 
ray, the CIO head, submitted sharp criti- 
cism of the Bailey-Brewster bill on which 
hearings were being held. CIO’s charge: 
The bill. would make the director of Se- 
lective Service “God Almighty, determin- 
ing what plants and areas would be sup- 
plied with draft labor.” And of the 
government claims that there was an 
acute shortage of labor in several parts 
of the country—particularly for low-pay- 
ing, hot, and dirty work, such as in foun- 
dries—Murray admitted the lack of work- 
ers, but insisted: 

“There is no shortage of labor in the 
foundry industry that a realistic adjust- 
ment of wages and correction of working 
conditions would not cure.” 

Murray was sure he was on firm 
ground. He had a unique array of allies. 
All indications were that Congress, too, 
was against compulsory labor. The rival 
AFL was against it. Also firmly opposed 
were virtually all segments of business 
management. 


Foes: Many factors led to this resist- 
ance. There was, for instance, the mag- 
nificent production record of industry and 
labor—this despite previous dire predic- 
tions by compulsory-work proponents. It 
was fic: last September that Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson had 
said in urging national-service legislation: 

“It is estimated by the WMC that 
2,000,000 more [workers] will be re- 
quired by the end of this year if our 
troops are to have the weapons they 
need.” 

There was, of course, still no compul- 

sory legislation and our troops were now 
the best equipped in the world. 
“ So when, on May 18, 1944, Donald M. 
Nelson, War Production Board chairman, 
who is plugging for the work-or-fight 
legislation, said that the manpower prob- 
lem could be solved if labor turnover 
could be halted (73 out of each 1,000 
workers left jobs in March) and 300,000 
to 400,000 new workers properly placed 
—it simply did not impress the opposition 
camp. 


Friends: But compulsory-work legisla- 
tion has as its important friends the 
Roosevelt Administration, various of its 
executive branches, and, of course, the 
military arms (NEWSWEEK, May 29). 
And these friends had not put all of their 
eggs into the Congressional basket. The 


. WMC) to extend immediately its con 













— to their strategy came last wed 
when a routine handout, largely unn. 
ticed, was circulated by the press servig 
of War Manpower Commissioner Paul V 
McNutt. What it told was startling. Eve, 
while Murray’s impassioned _protess 
against more controls over workers wer 
being read to the Senate committee, Mo 
Nutt had set into motion forces to exten 
nationally—even to labor-surplus areas- 
the stringent controls hitherto exercised 
over only those areas where the mog 
acute labor shortages existed. 


Group Coup: This fait accompli wa 
presented by authorizing the United 
States Employment Service (unde 


trolled-referral programs to labor areas 
designated as Groups III and IV. 

To understand this, the group system 
needs a brief glance. There are four gen- 
eral group designations for labor areas 
essential to war production. In Group | 
are those areas in which an acute shot 
age exists; in II “labor stringency” is ex. 
pected in the near future; in III only a 
“slight labor reserve” is in the cards; and 
in IV “a substantial labor reserve” wil 
remain in future months. Only in groups 
I and II has the WMC had in effect the 
strict controlled-referral plan, and thea 
in only 104 of 180 areas. 

What McNutt meant to do by extend 
ing this plan to all groups was readily 
apparent in the very pointed explanatio 
given by McNutt himself: “This amend- 
ment will make it possible for a region 
director to control the placement of men 
in certain age brackets, for instance, thow 
between 18 and 45.” (These are precise 
ly the age brackets of the proposed work- 
or-fight legislation. ) 

-McNutt’s order meant specifically that 
Joseph Q. Doakes could not get a io 











Tug of War: This harbor tug is not. coming apart; it is 
going together in a British shipyard. The eight prefabricated 
sections are brought to the yard by subcontractors and welded 





Europesn 


together in four days. After launching, engines and boilen 
are installed and the superstructure finished. Over-all, 
tug is about 71 feet in length. i 











ICE DIPLOMACY 


“Tee-e-e! Ice-e-e!” In south sea Polynesian, this new word 
means friendship and help for the Seabees against the lurk- 
ing Jap! The ice that a York FlakIce machine produces, 
at the flick of a switch, is the thing which influences 
natives more than bright beads or any of the usual tinsel. 
Ice! Cascades of this strange, delicious stuff! 


Like the modern weapons of war they travel with, 


FlakIce machines do their job with amazing swiftness. In - 


just a few minutes after water and power connections are 
made, frosty ribbons of ice pour from those compact self- 
contained machines. No complicated assembling process, 
No tedious hours of waiting for ice to form. 


Our Navy finds a legion of uses for FlakIce. They range 
from ice water for the parched throats of fighting men to 
the application of ice for local anesthesia and the preven- 
tion of shock in surgery. 

FlakIce comes in the form needed ... small curved rib- 


- bons that do not adhere to one another ... just right for the 


ice packs that reduce blood loss and pain. 
Here is another of the many York prod- 
ucts produced and perfected in peace- 
time that has found a vital place in the 
march to Victory! . 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. rs 


‘YORK.  nernicenatien anv am conprnienine 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECH ANWEC AL 


COOLING SINCE 1886 5 





“THIS 
NATION’S 
GOING 
PLACES...” 


Says 
Edwin C. Hill 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms they re uitra-violet rayed 
y 
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unless the WMC, weenie its employ. 
ment service, gave him the green light 
Even if Joe quit, got laid off, or went to 
his boss and obtained a certificate of 
availability (that he was no _longe 
needed ) and left to take another job in an 
essential or locally needed industry in.an 
area where the job-referral plan is in ef. 
fect, he could not be hired unless the 
WMC said OK. 

Meanwhile, the WMC was doing some 
impatient toe-tapping and considering a 
move to hasten the national application 
of this version of national service. Noting 
that last week’s move authorizing its re. 
gional offices to make controlled referral 
countrywide had no element of speed or 
concerted action in it, WMC was toying 
with the idea of ordering all regional of. 
fices to institute the scheme within 40 
days, but under a new name. The word 
“controlled” would be dropped and in- 
stead it would be a “priority-referral’ 
plan. And, to tighten still further its con- 
trols, WMC also was thinking of widen- 
ing use of its drastic labor ceilings and 


labor priorities system on businesses in 


all 180 areas of Groups I and II. (Only 35 
Groups I and II areas now have these 
ceilings under which employers are lim- 
ited in the numbers of workers they may 
hire and sometimes actually must reduce 


_ employment, and in 85 there are labor 


priorities systems under which war plants 
get first call on manpower.) 

As the new week opened, news stories 
leaked out about the program and the 
WMC was watching the results: If public 
reaction was not too unfavorable the job 
was as good as done. Otherwise, the proc- 
ess would be slower: region by region 
and then probably only as labor needs 
grew more acute. 


Significance 


With this latest move, whether or not 
the order actually is made mandatory 
right now, the WMC is actually in a po- 
sition to dictate to at least 85 per cent 
of this nation’s civilian workers (not do 
mestics or certain other occupations) ex- 
actly where they shall work. And, if the 
worker does not comply, he can be made 
a jobless leper—practically no employer 
may touch him. It is, in effect, a national 
plan of “Work (the WMC way) 
Starve.” And, of course, if the worker is 
draftable, it would be “Fight” because he 
could get into no essential industry. 

Just how the WMC has built up such 
effective job controls with so little statu 
tory authority is interesting: its only at 
thority is derived from the Presidents 
powers. And its main statutory authority 
over employer and employe ($1,000 fix 
or one year in jail) is derived from the 
Wage Stabilization Act and is exercisable 
only when a worker, without authorize 
tion, is hired at a higher wage than he te 
ceived on the job he left. 

The real success of the WMC approach 


_ lies in its use of. voluntary agree 


For instance, it will not institute its cm 
































Solar heating 
through glass is here! 


le you've just totaled last season’s 
heating costs, consider this: in your 
home-to-be, the total bill can be cut 
one-third . . . with window-pane! 
Architects, you see, have discovered 
there’s no fuel like that old fuel, sun- 
light. Properly harnessed, it can warm 
a house even in overcast weather. 
How? By planning walls of glass that 
capture winter’s horizontal rays .. . 
and crowning them with a flaring roof 
that shuts out summer's vertical rays. 


A year-round springtime tempera- 
ture is only one of the wonders ahead 
in tomorrow's “glass houses.” Glass 
may bring the blue sky right into your 
bedroom . . . enclose you in a draftless, 
revolving shower cabinet . . . tell you 
what’s cooking in the oven or cooling 
in the refrigerator at a casual glance. 

In all of these contributions to more 
convenient living, soda ash will do its 
share. A “must” in glass making, soda 
ash is supplied now in mountainous 





quantities by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation for war's multitude of 
neéds. With Victory, this resource will 
be found ready for the huge task of 
helping to reconvert the country to the 
needs of peace, 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN a. 


, 


Alkalies ¢ Chlorine © Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice ° Oth 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business 


sic and Intermediate 
ustry and. the Home 


ie you’ve ever dreamed of owning 
acamp...cabin... or cottage 
of your own, Ontario, Canada’s 
Vacation Province, is the place to 
build it. Nowhere in the world is 
there such a vacation land for 
those who love the North, with its 
fragrant pines and its granite 
cliffs . . . its sunny beaches and 
limpid lakes. And thousands of 
acres of Ontario Crown Lands are 
available to Americans as well as 
Canadians, for 

summer resort 

use, 


Perhaps you may 

choose a site where 

you have formerly spent 

your holidays—a spot on your 

favourite fishing lake or near 

friends who have already estab- 

lished a summer home here. Or 

you may choose an island where 

you will be the sole camper; or a 

secluded hideaway in really wild 

northern country for a hunting 
lodge. 


Think it over as a _ post-war 
possibility. Mail this coupon for a 
copy of A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN, now in preparation, which 
gives details governing the pur- 
chase or long-term-lease of Crown 
Lands in Ontario. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
222 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Cana 
Please send me wh 
pamphlet, “A Cabin 
giving details con 
Lands of Ontario ay, 
or purchase. 


ing Crown 
ble for lease 
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trolled-referral plan until all employers in 
an area agree to abide by the rules. La- 
bor, too, cooperates. But, as has been the 
case in many past instances, there exists 
the very real coercive threat inherent in 
the vast reservoir or aggregate of other 
powers held by the Administration. And 
it is this, really, which is depended on to 
bring about complete, prompt adherence 
to voluntary plans, especially on the part 
of management. 

Examples of this indirect, but nonethe- 
less deadly Damoclean sword: strings 
could be pulled to assure no more war 
contracts for recalcitrants; the WMC em- 
ployment agency might issue availability 
certificates to everybody in a nonconform- 
ist plant so all could leave for better jobs 
elsewhere; the government might shut off 
completely the flow of new workers by 
blacklisting a reluctant plant owner at the 
USES. To date there has been no prosecu- 
tions under law and, the WMC claims, no 
actual use of such sanctions. But the Ad- 
ministration meanwhile has succeeded in 
getting a pretty effective “Work or Fight” 
(or Starve) policy, despite Congressional 
antipathy. 


Hold That Line 


The New York Stock Exchange, doing 
$10,000,000,000 of business annually in 
stocks and bonds, wanted to raise the 
$48,000 salary of its president Emil 
Schram to $55,000. But the United States 
Treasury said “no.” Prospects are Schram 
won't scram over the difference—about 
$1,500 after taxes. 


Pre-Tax Income 


When Andrew F. Howe, 67-year-old 
St. Louis inventor, settled his patent suit 
against the Commonwealth-General Steel 
Castings Corp. of Granite City, Ill., after 
fourteen and a half years’ litigation, he 
had a whopping income-tax problem 
(NewsweEk, April 17). After subtract- 
ing legal fees of $724,037, his share of 
the court award for the sectional-cored 
mold he had patented in 1911 totaled 
$1,164,201. Though his legal staff could 
spread their income-tax payments over 
their almost fifteen years of work on the 
case, it appeared that Howe’s own pay- 
ment would be subject to tax as 1944 
income. 

Faced with a shrinkage that would 
bring his more than a million down to 
$233,000, “Howe took his problem to 
Internal Revenue officials for some -sort 
of adjustment. Last week the govern- 
ment had welcome news for the white- 
haired, white-mustached inventor. Rul- 
ing the award of $1,164,201 was for the 
value of the invention in 1910-11—when 
it was devised and patented—the gov- 
ernment told Howe that he owed no 
income-tax payments. The reason: The 
income-tax law was not passed until 
1913. 

Now Howe was hoping to avoid state 
income-tax payments, too. 
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OPA Takes the Rap 


Bowles Admits Agencies Might Haye 
Avoided Mych of Clothing Shortage 


The scarcity of low-priced clothing haj 
become so acute that Chester Bowlg 
head of the Office of Price Administra. 
tion, deemed it necessary last week t 
explain to the nation why it is hard t 
buy this type of merchandise and what 
is being done to overcome the shortage, 

In a radio address Bowles placed the 
blame exactly where merchants fy 
months have claimed it belonged: on the 
OPA’s “highest-price-line” limitation o. 
der (Newsweek, May 15). This ruling 
controls retail and wholesale prices of 








Is 4 v 
IN AND OUT OF THE RED WITH SAM |. 
“The price is too high, it’s terrible quality and it won't 
stand up—but tell me how much can you let me have 
it right away.” 
Wortman—N. Y. World-Telegram 








clothing but lets the converters who dye. 
print, and finish fabrics “put useless dect- 
rations and luxury finishes on plain go0« 
and thus raise their prices above th 
reach of low-income groups.” Four days 
earlier, Economic Stabilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson had said virtually ‘the 
same thing. 
Bowles frankly admitted much of thi 
shortage could have been avoided ‘i 
we in the OPA and other agencies hat 
been on our toes.” That governmell 
agencies were starting to get on thei 
toes was indicated in two actions lat 
week: 
@ The War Production Board ordered 
approximately 100 producers of cottot 
yard goods to set aside specific quantitie 
of fabrics to be sold to children’s clothing 
manufacturers so they can turn out som 
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The flavor that scores 


= for real beer character without bitterness, Schlitz wins the 
applause of those who know and love fine beer. That famous flavor found only 


in Schlitz brings you just the 4/ss of the hops—all of the delicacy, none of the 


bitterness. 





t 
Copyright 19.44, Jos. Schlit= Brewing Co. | 
Milzvaukee, Wis. 


JUST THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





HAT ENEMY, as every Army 
j pneeeiheoentdh knows, is climate 
...a climate of all-penetrating 
moisture ... or a climate of dry, 
sucking heat. 


Ammunition, medical supplies, 
rations . . . all must be protected, 
completely, against this enemy. 
That—early in 1941—is where 
Reynolds metal foil came in. 

At that time there was no such 
thing as a completely climate-proof 
wrapping seal . . . and the kind of 
rough handling the army contem- 
plated was undreamed of in any 
manufacturer's specifications. 
Working against these odds and 
against time, Reynolds laboratories 
found the answers. 

Today, American soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines are receiving hun- 

dreds of different items 
packed in Reynolds foil 
that provides a positive 
barrier against moisture- 


On machines like this Reynolds, for years, has rolled more 


REYNOLDS METAL FOIL: 


How foil wrap licked a fighting man’s stubbornest enemy 


vapor transmission; Reynolds’ spe- 
cial heat seal keeps these packages 
completely ‘“‘climate-proof’ .. . 
Reynolds lamination of foil with 
other extra-tough materials sur- 
passes the specification for ‘“‘rough 
handling.” 


A RECORD OF ENTERPRISE 


Besides rolling more light-gauge 
aluminum than any other manu- 
facturer, Reynolds enterprise has 
developed in America a great new 
source of aluminum for warplanes 
... has helped cut aluminum prices 
substantially . . . and by pre-fabri- 
cating plane parts from sheet alu- 
minum in its own plants, has bro- 
ken a stubborn bottleneck in han- 
dling aluminum scrap. 

Tomorrow, the 40 plants produ- 
cing Reynolds aluminum will be 
ready to supply America with the 
“metal of the future” this nation 
will need for so many essentials. 


light-gauge aluminum than any company in the world. 


EMERGENCY LIFEBOAT RATIONS— part of the 
Navy’s lifeboat equipment are these packages of 
chocolate bars wrapped in Reynolds protective foil. 
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9,071,000 dozen garments in 45 cate- 
gories during June, July, and August 
(NEWSWEEK, May 22). 

@ The Consumer Goods Price Division 
of the OPA handed Bowles a report he 
had requested 30 days earlier on what 
could be done to increase output of low- 
priced clothing and how the _highest- 
‘price-line limitation order could.’ be 
realistically modified. 

Not only was the price of low-end 
merchandise. being given close scrutiny 
last week, but the tremendous deteriora- 
tion in quality came in for some hard 
banging around. Just prior to Bowles’s 
radio address, the OPA Consumer Ad- 
visory Committee complained: “The 
quality of many items is so low as to be 
wasteful of manpower and materials.” 
Bowles admitted this was true but said 
that production of cloth with fewer 
threads to the square inch had been per- 
mitted because it wove faster and thus 
ste up over-all output. 

Pre nee, congressmen had a field 
day with the subject. Rep. Fred A. Hart- 
ley, New Jersey Republican, charged that 
high-quality cotton goods were being 
shipped overseas for foreign relief, and 
produced comparative seersucker dresses 
to prove his point. Rep. Alvin E. O’Kon- 
ski, Wisconsin Republican, said farmers 
were unable to buy serviceable work 
clothes because of free distribution of 
high-grade clothing abroad. 


Significance -——— 


What it all adds up to is that after 
months of prodding by merchants: and 
consumers, the OPA has finally realized 
that something must be done fast to re- 
store low-end clothing to retailers’ shelves 
and racks. An added spur has been Con- 
gressional fireworks that have burst out 
from time to time during hearings and 


















































act, which expires June 30. The WPB 
move to step up the output of low-priced 
wear for children is the best indication 
that something actually is being done. 
But the public can be sure of this: Even 
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debate over extension of the price-control - 
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if more low-priced clothes are made 
available, they are bound to cost more 
than the same items did before the war, 
despite the OPA’s struggle to hold prices 
down. Labor and material costs have 
gone up and these cannot be absorbed 
by the manufacturers or the merchants. 


Too Little—and Late 


The chips ‘were all down last week. 
American farmers were given the bad 
news in detail by Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board. 


He pulled no punches: They would not ; 


get all the machinery promised a year 
ago by the WPB and the War Food Ad- 
ministration. Worse, in itself this prom- 
ised output was a _bobtailed output 
schedule. 

A_ week earlier Nelson had said 
that over-all farm-machinery production 
would be 10 per cent behind schedule on 
June 30 when the current production 

ear ends (NEWSWEEK, May 29). But 
ast week when he broke down the fig- 
ures on what actually had been made in 
the ten months between July 1, 1943, and 
May 1, 1944, farmers began patching up 
their worn-out machinery for another 
season. 

Although planting and tilling equip- 
ment was almost on schedule and tractors 
were 1 per cent ahead of the scheduled 
production rate, this was not enough, the 
farmers said. They looked at the number 
of units turned out in 1941 (see box) and 
compared this with the current output 
and schedules for these critical items. 
Furthermore, all that Nelson would say 
about combines, haying machines, and 
other harvesting equipment (some types 
of which were as much as 89 per cent 
behind schedule) was: “They will be 
one to schedule in time for seasonal 
needs. : 


Significance--—— 
It was true that farm machinery was 


being produced in double the volume of 
a year ago (NEwswEEK, March 6). But 





Planting, Tilling, 

and Haying Equipment 
and cotton planters 

Grain drills 
Horse-drawn plows 
Tractor-drawn plows 
Spike-tooth harrow sections 
Spring-tooth harrow sections 
Disk harrows 
Horse-drawn cultivators 
Tractor-mounted cultivators 
Horse-drawn mowers (ground drive) 
Tractor mowers (power take-off) 
Sulky dump rakes 
Side-delivery rakes 
Hay loaders 
Wheel-type tractors 
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Why Farmers Lack Machinery 


4 
July 1, 1943 to May 1,1944 Total 1941 
Scheduled Produced Output 
84,780 68,305° 106,968 
31,381 27,349 48,023 
94,208 -91,0138 121,380 
61,735 58,597 177,552 
159,180 147,543 227,222 
80,718 66,372 114,189 
99,007 84,265 138,626 
82,551 65,197 109,017 
186,376 118,468 145,491 
47,844 32,278 85,840 
61,695 87,979 72,801- 
20,165 18,361 34,476 
30,508 18,687 34,852 
21,101 18,810 26,930 
174,195 175,781 313,432 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 

















Importers and exporters find 
complete foreign trade facilities 
at this Bank. These include the 
handling of collections, foreign 


payments, Import and Export : 


Letters of Credit and the buying 
and selling of foreign exchange. 


Our experience, knowledge of 
government regulations and pro- 
cedure, banking connections in 
allied and neutral countries, 
simplify and speed transactions. 


Your inquiries are invited. 





Chartered 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
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for nearly two years equipment has been 
wearing out with virtually no chance of 
replacement. In 1942 the WPB drasti- 
ly curtailed output so that materials, 
lant facilities, and manpower in the 
bainachiatey factories could be used 
to make war goods. That was why farm- 
ers found themselves shy of machinery 
this spring. And it was why the WPB had 
begun to put farm equipment on almost 
the same level as munitions. 

However, munitions still had to be 
given precedence and that was the rea- 
son that this year’s farm-machinery out- 
put fell behind schedule. During the next 
production year, which starts July 1, the 


having any bearing on the program and 
will correct-slow spots as fast as they de- 
velop. 


Money Talks 


President Roosevelt seldom blushes. 
But his face turned-red last week at a 
play on words at his press conference. He 
had said reporters would be admitted to 
the International Monetary Conference 
which opens July 1, but they could not 
sleep with the delegates. “Does that hold 


‘both ways?” a correspondent asked. 
That’s when the President flushed; he 


factors 


muttered yes and said he wanted no more - 
questions on the subject. 

The .conference at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., in the White Mountains is expected . 
to last about three weeks. Chief items on 
the agenda: (1) the $8,000,000,000 fund 
based on gold which has been proposed 
to help stabilize world currencies; (2) a 
world bank to make international loans. 
Delegates from 48 United and Associated 
Nations invited by the President will not 
have power to commit their nations but 
will take home proposals formulated at 


‘the conference for acceptance or rejection 
-by their governments. 


Turndowns and Walkouts 


Like a spinning log, wage demands of 
workers in the billion-dollar Pacific North- . 


west lumber industry had _ revolved 


through months of hearings before the 
West Coast Lumber Commission and 
from there to the War Labor Board. A 
fortnight ago the-WLB backed up the 
lumber commission in its March decision, 
refusing to hike wages for AFL workers 
in the fir industry from 90 cents an hour 
to $1.05 and in the pine industry from 
80-87% cents an hour to $1.05. Also 
turned down was the boost demanded by 
CIO’s . International Woodworkers to 








Under Fire: This: is John D. Gorrigen, suspended Navy commander, testifying 





. Associated Press 


before the Truman ‘Defense Investigating Committee. Corrigan; an expediter on 
naval-goods output, had admitted: sending restricted information to his private 
engineering and management firm which may have aided the firm in. securing | 
business.“ When Sen.'Harry S. Truman: declared he should be immediately: court- 


_ martialed, Corrigan insisted his. work “very substantially contributed to the wat effort.” . 
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$1.02% in both fields. The turndown came 
despite recommendations for the rise by 
both the War Production Board and the 
War Manpower Commission, which 
termed it necessary for “the critical needs 
of war production.” 

Last week 32,000 of the 130,000 lum- 


ber workers in the Northwest struck in- 


protest. 

The WLB appealed to the strikers to 
return to work, but this was booed down 
and the strike spread to a fourth state— 
Montana. 

Other developments on the labor front 
last week: 

@ In Detroit a seven-day strike of United 
Automobile Workers at the Chrysler plant 
ended when top UAW officials pressured 
Local 490 to end the walkout. Three days 
later trouble flared up again. Hundreds 
of pickets at the Highland Park Chrysler 
plant prevented the second shift from go- 
ing to work. Some 3,000 workers walked 
out, protesting the union's discipliyary 
action against sixteen officers and mem- 
bers of the local who had taken part in 


the original wildcat work stopping. R. J. 


Thomas, UAW president, noted this con- 
tinued defiance over the week end by 
stating that such strikes must end or 
unions will die. “Public opinion,” he said, 
“is inflamed” over the wildcat strikes of 
a minority of organized labor. Following 
the Thomas blast, the insurgent local 
voted 8 to 1 io end the strike. 

Z Headed by Sen. Pat McCarran, Demo- 
crat from Nevada, .a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee last week sharply criticized the 
government seizure of the Montgomery 
Ward plant (NEWSWEEK, May 8). As the 
result of its investigation, the subcom- 
mittee declared President Roosevelt had 
“no constitutional or statutory authority” 
to issue the executive order which sent 
armed troops into the mail-order house. 
Bristling with sharp words, the report also 
singled out Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, 
the Department of Labor, the War Labor 
Board, and the National Labor Relations 
Board. Biddle retorted: “Absurd!” 


Superengine 
- + On the Army’s secret list for the past 
year, the 24-cylinder engine made by the 
Allison division of the General Motors 
Corp. will soon go into mass production 
at Indianapolis. Most powerful American 
aircraft engine so far officially announced, 
the new Allison V-3420 has a maximum 
rating of approximately 3,000 _horse- 
power. With four banks of six liquid- 
cooled cylinders each, the engine will 
power fighter planes which still are on 
the secret list. 

The present Allison has twelve cylin- 
ders and maximum performance of the 
biggest engine is rated at 1,325 horse- 
atin Other big engines now in pro- 

uction: Wright Cyclone, 2,200 horse- 
power; Pratt & itney, 2,100 horse- 
ower. Both these manufacturers have 
abd engines in the development stage. 











 « Up where sky 
and earth meet, 
the skilled mountain 
soldier stakes his 
life on a line. It is his 
life line . . . his link with 
afety. 
the grim job of winning this 
ON at, the lines of supply are liter- 
ally the life lines of our armed forces 
throughout the world. Eight tons of 
‘weapons, supplies and food must go over- 
seas with every soldier. Another ton must 
"be sent to. him each month to keep him going. 
¢ Today, hundreds of thousands of American 
fighting men are on the attack. Vast quantities 
of fighting equipment and supplies, which our 
orces must have for successful invasion, are being 
continuously massed at strategic bases. To them the 
life line of supply carries the blood of life. \ 
e Their life line of supply starts here at home on the 
American railroads. In thousands of trains, the railroads 
are moving everything needed to ports to fill the ships of great 
convoys — the life line that stretches across the sea. 
e The job of supply grows bigger and bigger. It is a job that 
demands long range, minute planning, precision timing, nth degree 
coordination of railroads with ships. The job is being done — 
efficiently. 
* The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud that it is a strong link 
in the life line that is supplying and will maintain our fighters in their 
supreme effort, which will bring complete Victory. 


NORFOLK,and WESTERN 




















ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS ... -€@ UNITED FOR viCTORY/ 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


paper 
thats 
different 








Imagine a paper that has such great 
wet-strength it can be soaked in water 
indefinitely—or boiled and remain firm 
and crore. Imagine the same paper 
with the ability to resist penetration of 
grease, fats, oil. Patapar* Vegetable 

archment is just such a paper. It has 
both qualities. 2 

When foods having moisture or grease 
content need to be kept fresh and appe- 
- tizing, a wrappers give them safe 

protection. Products like butter, lard, 
shortening and bacon are wrapped in it. 
So are products requiring a packaging 
material that will withstand high moist 
processing temperatures. Patapar can be 
formed into bags and other shapes or 
laminated to other materials. It can be 
printed with most colorful and attrac- 
tive designs. 


179 TYPES: 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of situations. All 
in all, 179 types of Patapar have been 
perfected for the different needs of dif- 
ferent industries. 


NOTE: With the present shortage of pulp, 
the manufacture of Patapar is restricted 
to a limited group of weights and fin- 
ishes, and its use is confined to war 
assignments and essential civilian needs. 
However, we welcome inquiries from 
business men who are thinking about 
future packaging needs. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company |. 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: $40 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: ‘New York, 
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A Fundamental of Responsible World Leadership 


.. by RALPH ROBEY 


My. Bernard M. Baruch last 
week, in accepting The Churchman 
Award for distinguished service in 
“the promotion of good will and better 
understanding among all people,” 
touched upon a subject which deserves 
to be driven home in the mind of 
every American who has anything to 
do with the determination of our for- 
eign policy. This is the question of our 
mental attitude toward ourselves, our 
accomplishments, and our contribu- 
tion to the war. 

It is Mr. Baruch’s contention that 
we have ample right to hold our heads 
high—to appear before the world and 
to enter into international negotiations 
with the confidence that comes from a 
job well done, “perhaps . . . not done 


as well as we should have done, or as’ 


we could have done,” but done none- 
theless in a way for which we need to 
make no apologies. 

To those who have not followed 
with care the ideological develop- 
ments in this country during the past 
several years, such a point of view may 
appear as just another example of 
traditional American boasting and ar- 
rogance. We have always been known 
as a “cocky” nation, as a people who 
not only believed, but said at every 
opportunity, that we can do almost 
anything better than anyone else. 
Some persons will be inclined to ask, 
therefore, whether it isn’t time for us 
to start keeping our mouths shut and 
behave like. grownups. course we 
have done wonderful things and all 
that, but why should we continue to 
shout it from the housetops? , 


Well, one reason for continuing 
to shout about it, in the words of Mr. 
Baruch, is use “we are the most 
powerful nation in the world . . . and 
we shall be a force, perhaps the great- 
est, when the peace of the world is 
set.” 

But an even better reason for talk- 
ing about our accomplishments, both 
present and potential, is the fact that 
for-the past ten years the center of 
the stage in this country has been held 
by a-group. which has maintained that 
our heyday is: over. They have told us 
that .we have become a ‘mature na- 
tion, that we no longer have the’ re- 
silien¢y and recuperative powers of 
youth, but instead must look forward 
to a future beset with all the ills and 
mental lethargy of national senility. 


©8@ There are ‘three reasons, according 


aie 


will be the gainer. <" 


to this vocal school of professional 
pessimistic publicists, for the sudden 
loss of our robustness as a nation: (1) 
our frontiers are gone; (2) our rate of 
population growth is declining; and 
(8) there are no new big industries in 
sight to absorb the savings of the pub- 
lic and provide employment. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, Bhat it is folly to 
think thaf"we ever again will lead the 
world in economic progress—in the 
kind of progress that has given us a 
standard of living which is still just a 
dream to the rest of the world. The 


best we can hope for is to maintain our 


‘present level, and we will be able to 
- do this, according to this group, only 


if the government continues a policy 
of huge spending. 


Such has been the philosophy of 
defeatism of the past ten years. That 
there is no foundation for it goes with- 
out saying, but it has been the official 
philosophy. President Roosevelt has 
spoken of our “rendezvous with des- 


tiny,” which is an inspiring phrase, but 


in the hands of his advisers and policy- 
makers the destiny which has been 
planned is dry rot for our economy 
and the end of opportunity for every- 
one except bureaucrats. 

It is time to put an end to this phi- 
losophy. We are not a decadent nation. 
We have no reason to be ashamed of 
our successes. They have been honor- 
able successes, arrived at with an 
idealism for which we need to bow to 
no nation. 


And the world: ahead will need this - 


‘ idealism and this: success, and the 


courage and “cockiness” which made> 
it possible. Of course we cannot live 


and prosper if the rest of the world is; .} 


in chaos, but even less can the rest of 
the world live and prosper if we are 
in chaos. So let us stop talking and be- 
having as though our record of prog- 
ress were a skeleton in our closet. Let 
us stop behaving like a wealthy social 
climber trying to marry his daughter 
to a foreign title. Let us, rather, recog- 
nize our virtues and our strength, and 
make the most of them. Let us see to 


it that they are used for our benefit, 
and through that for the benefit of the 
world. : 


For if we will only have the courage 


and the leadership to follow that pol- | 


icy, we can make the future, as Mr. © 
Baruch says, “what we will it to be,” 
and if our sights are high all mankind 
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In Army and Navy: barracks from: 
coast to coast and im soldiers’ huts 
on Arctic fronts, thousands. of 


Evanair heating units are providing: 


‘Wartime applications of Evans heat: 


ing equipment have brought many 
important advancements. Like a‘mod- 
ern air conditioning furnace, Evanair 


Evanair water héaters and furnaces will 
bring'new comfort and convenience to 
the low-cost home. Installed in the util- 
ity: room, they will provide plenty of 
bet water and heat the entire house. 


real comfort for our ene as 


~ 


keeps the heat in constant circulation. 


‘ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Evanair heating ‘equipment...a warm promise for tomorrow 


Wartime experience with Evanair heating equipment in 
Army and Navy housing projects at home and abroad, and 
the greater efficiency obtained from these small units, 
promise new heating comfort and economy for the post- 
war home. . 


Pioneering in the design and construction of compact, low- 


cost heating equipment, Evans engineers originated fan- 
‘forced, circulating, floor-level heat. This patented feature © 


ates the cold zone near the floor and effects a gentle 


ulation of warm air throughout the room. To enjoy the © 


“many advantages of Evans peacetime and wartime develop- 


; Srawine board ‘of Walter Dorwin Tonge one sof 
America’s foremost designers, comes’ new- beauty’ for the 


~ 


space heaters, water heaters. or Hoos, furnaces 


postwar Evanair units. Thus, the Evans Products Company 
is doing its part to assure the most modern heating equip- 
ment, and a new degree of comfort, economy and satis- 
faction, to America’s home builders when victory is won. 


* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Seente New Industries Today 


(ABN 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 
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Stokie’s Private War With Mexico 
Gets Press and Public Up In Arms 


Leopold Stokowski, who has a flair not 
only for conducting: but for getting into 
musical melees, last week outdid himself. 
He became involved in a Mexican mixup 
which turned a rehearsal squabble into a 
bang-up fight between the silver-pompa- 
doured “Stokie”on one side and Manuel 
Ponce, Mexico’s leading living composer, 
the Mexican Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Mexico City press and populace on 
the other. 

Results: a letter of protest from Sto- 
kowski to President Avila Camacho, and 


a musicians union ban on his conducting - 


again in Mexico until he apologizes to 
Ponce. : 


Stokowski: The English-born con- 
ductor wrote Avila Camacho his griev- 
ances: “Three weeks ago, I was asked to 
direct the symphonic orchestra for the 
National Radio Hour’s commemoration of 
the second anniversary of the sinking 
of the Potrero del Llano [Mexican tanker 
sunk by Axis submarines in May 1942, 
for which Mexico declared war]. I ac- 


cepted with pleasure, presenting a list of : 


required instruments and music several 
days in advance. During the first re- 
hearsal on May 20, I was disagreeably 
surprised to learn that some of the most 
important instruments and musicians 
were not present. . . . I asked for two re- 
hearsals on May 21 with all present. The 
orchestra requested just one rehearsal for 
7:80 a. m. I arrived at the Bellas Artes 
[theater] at 5 past 7 ready to begin at 
7:30 according to the agreement, but so 
many musicians. were absent that rehears- 
als were impossible. I waited until 2 past 
8 but . . . I was forced to suspend my 
collaboration. 

“In my*opinion, Mexican music de- 
serves to be played not under circum- 
stances of deficient preparation due to 
the absence of important instruments and 
musicians during rehearsals. I make this 
protest on behalf of good Mexican music, 
since I love this country deeply.” 


Ponce: But there was another side to 
the story. It stemmed from that first re- 
hearsal May 20. Ponce told of it in an 
open letter to the press. 

A song of Ponce’s “La Mort,” had been 
chosen by Stokowski for the concert and 
was to be sung by the contralto Josefina 
(“Chacha”) Aguilar. She informed Ponce 
that she had no arrangement for full. or- 
chestra, and they went to the Saturday 
rehearsal to explain the dilemma to Sto- 
kowski. ' 

Ponce described the scene: “I. hadn’t 
met Stokowski before . . . so I seized the 


chance to greet and thank him for his 


kindness . . . Great was my:surprise when 


instead of a courteous, educated gentle- 
man I found an infuriated individual 
waving his hands, who shrieked gross re- 
proaches for my not having the complete 
orchestration ready. 

“I intended to suggest to Stokowski 
that the matter be solved by letting Cha- 
cha sing ‘La Mort’ with piano accompani- 
ment as Heifetz did when he recently 
appeared on the National Hour, which 
was certainly not an amateurish or ridicu- 


lous performance.” But the benign, white- 


haired composer, more gracious than Sto- 
kowski, added: “Stokowski is a great ar- 
tist,.and I excuse his temperament.” - 
The musicians came to the early-morn- 
ing rehearsal next day, but left in anger 
when Stokowski failed to apologize for 
his outburst. Commenting on the Sto- 
kowski letter, Carlos Chavez, conductor 
of the Mexican Symphony, defended his 
men: “The musicians have always re- 
hearsed promptly. Thé reported latenesses 
and absences must have had a cause.” 
And Mexico’s newspapers did not excuse 
the incident. La Prensa declared: “Sto- 
kowski is famous not only for undeniable 
abilities but for bad temper which he 
ascribes to temperament, but others to ill- 
breeding.” Excelsior stated that “Ponce 
was the innocent victim of Stokowski’s 
violence,” while Novedades commented: 
“Ponce chose tb withdraw but not before 
telling the photogenic Stokowski that he 


-.shots, the local constabulary thou: 











was unaccustomed to commercializing 


‘ his music, which belongs to the Mexican 


le.” 

P The whole incident. was an about-face 
for Stokowski, long an ardent supporter 
of inter-American good will (in 1940 he 
toured. Latin America with his All-Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra). As a matter of 
fact, only a fortnight before the Mexico 
City outburst he had another run-in with 
Mexicans. Invited to conduct Tchaikov- 
sky’s “1812 Overture” at the town of 
Oaxaca, Stokowski hired some campes- 
inos (villagers) to ring church bells and 
fire shots for sound - effects—forgetting, 
however, to notify the police. Hearing 
ta 
revolution was in progress, charged the 
meeting, and arrested all the musicians. 
Stokowski’s explanation finally got them 
out. 


Man With a Tree Trunk 


For sheer weight of numbers, the Red 
Cross benefit concert condicted by Arturo 
Toscanini at Madison Square Garden last 
week would have been enough of a novel- 
ty to pack the house with 18,000 people. 
The New York. Philharmonic and the 
NBC Symphony combined forces for a 
total of almost 300 musicians. A high- 
school chorus of 600 filled the mezzanine 
section at one-end-of the Garden. Besides, 
there were five soloists in this all-Wagner 
and Verdi musical mass concert—the larg- 
est group ever conducted by Toscanini in 
this country. aid 

Perched on a podium some 7 feet 
above the ground, the 77-year-old maes- 
tro waved a 36-inch baton, more than 
twice the length of the one he ordinarily 
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A Most Exclusive Club 


T MEMBERSHIP of this most exclu- 
sive club is drawn from the Blue 
Book of American Business. 

The great and the vital are on the 


~ roster. Forty-nine, all told. Select com- 


pany, these leaders. Select ...and 
selective! 
Over the years, these members built 


their reputations carefully, conserva- 


tively, purposefully. They probed, 
searched and experimented. Only on 
the facts and experiences of past years 
did they build their plans for the next. 

Differing in products and prob- 
lems, differing in policies and person- 
nel, they nevertheless came to have two 
things in common! 

All became sales leaders. All became 
members of that most exclusive group 
=the advertisers in Puck- The Comic 


Paes 


>Fwo ran their’ first advettisements 


in BP f in 1931. 
«Fours more Sosa chem i in 1932. 





Five more started in 1933. A year 
later the total membership was 15. The 
number was 24 in 1940; 49 in 1943. 


No one, of course, would claim that 
membership in Puck’s group of adver- 
tisers automatically makes a company 
great. 


But the fact that these great com- 
panies advertise consistently in Puck is 
particularly significant for those whose 
success also depends on reaching 
the hearts as well as the minds of 
20,000,000 Americans who read Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. 

Delivered through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
takes its advertisers'tato the homes of 
more than 6 ,000,000. families, from 
coast to coast, every week! 


To learn more about this opportu- 
nity call. <-The' : eh 
Eighth’ Reet New } 
or Hearst Building, ‘Chicago 6, Tih. 
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Baver & Black Ltd. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 

Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Coming Glass Works . 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. : 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General. Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 








~H. J. Heinz Company 


Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products ce 
The Andrew-Jergens Company 


“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 
(Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc.) 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 

The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
‘Stokely Brothers & Company, inc: 


; _ Swift & Company 


“Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 











Oilgear furnishes 
thousands of pounds 
of pressure to force gun 
barrels back against 
recoil, also the rapid 
reciprocation which 
enables gun to return 
to “battery’’ as in ac- 
tual firing. 


Guns get a Move-On When Oilgear Powers the Push .. 


@ A Gymnasticator, as you 
might guess, is an exercise machine. 
But this timeit’s for the recoil mech- 
anisms of guns—these too have to 
be tested before they can be trusted. 
The job of exercising the recoil was 
formerly done by hand. It took 
hours and, was inadequate. Now 
it’s done with Gymnasticators—un- 
der conditions that actually and 
accurately simulate rapid fire—and 
the job takes minutes. 

This too is another success story 
for Oilgear .. . the Fluid Power sys- 
‘tem that provides, among other 
things as in the case of Gymnasti- 
cators, tremendous power in small 












space, with rapid reciprocation. 
Possibly you need just this ...or 
steplessly variable speed control... 
or hairline accuracy in control of 
movement ... or force without mo- 
tion ... or any of a dozen other 
highly interesting functions for de- 
signers of post-war machines. The 
combination of experience and func- 
tion which Oilgear engineers and 
Oilgear systems can bring to you 


may provide the right happy end- : 


ing to your story too. Now is the 
time to find out. ... THE OILGEAR 
COMPANY, 1301 W. Bruce S&t., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

*Mird. by Jackson Hydraulic Machine Co., Inc., Rockford, tit. 
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uses. The big stick was designed by his 
physician, Dr. Hubert Howe, so that 
everyone could see it. Toscanini admitted 
it “felt like waving a tree trunk.” At inter- 
mission, Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
auctioned the baton off to the highest 
contributor to the Red Cross. She was 
Mrs. James P. Donahue, who gave $11,- 
000 of her Woolworth dime-store fortune 
for it. Combined with the proceeds from 
the sale of seats and programs, this figure 
swelled the net contributions to an esti- 
mated $125,000. 

The mys of massed musicians is al- 
ways that they will maintain an ear-split- 
ting level of dynamics. But Toscanini 


‘ produced the same incredibly flexible tone 


that he gets from his normal complement 
of 100 men, ranging from the softest 
sighs of the “Liebestod” through the ring- 
ing strains of Verdi's “Hymn of the Na- 
tions” in its first American concert per- 
formance (it had already been presented 
over the air—NEwsweEEXK, Feb. 8, 1948). 
He subordinated the orchestra to the solo- 


‘ists, Zinka Milanov, Nan Merriman, Jan 


Peerce, Leonard Warren, and Nicola 
Moscona, in their fine performance of the 
entire third act of “Rigoletto”—in itself a 
hit parade of opera. A rip-roaring “Ride 
of the Valkyries” brought down the roof, 
and the final spine-tingling “Stars and 
Stripes” march sent the audience into 
cheers and whistles that made even the 
maestro beam. 


Record Week 


Joun CHARLES THOMAS IN CONCERT 
Favorites. Accompanied by Carroll Hol- 
lister at the piano. Victor. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $2.75. A natural for 
Thomas fans, including the well-worn 
favorites “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” “In the Gloaming,” and “Come 
to Me in My Dreams.” 


XaviER Cucat’s Mexico. Xavier Cugat 
and his Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra and 
Chorus. Columbia. Four 10-inch records 
in album, $2.50. Top-notch Mexicana of 
folk songs, waltzes, and even a Mexican 
polka. You'll recognize “Chiapanecas” and 
the popular Mexican hat dance “Jarabe 
Tapatio.” 


GouLp: Latin AMERICAN SYMPHO- 
NETTE (SYMPHONETTE NO. 4). José Iturbi 
and the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Victor. Three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.50. Completed in 1940, this 
Morton Gould opus makes its disk de- 
but. Best of the four movements are 
the initial “Rumba” and the third move- 
ment “Guaracha,” a drinking song and 
dance. 


Buiues By Baste. Count Basie and his 
All-American Rhythm Section. Columbia. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $2.50. 
“Sugar Blues,” “St. Louis Blues,” and the 
Count taking speci: 
Blues” and “Way Back Blues.” Obviously 
a Basie best. a 
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BOOKS 


History in a Sugar Coat 


At 20 Upton Sinclair was a full-fledged 
literary hack who employed two secre- 
taries and turned out 56,000 words a 
week of socialist propaganda and flag- 
waving testimonials. At 65 he is still going 
strong. His 53rd book, published this 
week, is as blandly unconcerned with 
literary precedents as ever, and written 
with the easy unself-consciousness of the 
crusading pamphleteer. 

Fifth of the Lanny Budd series which 
started with “World’s End” in 1940, 





Associated Press 
Upton Sinclair pursues his phenomenal 
twentieth-century world history 


“Presidential Agent” is typical of the 
astonishingly popular group in. that it 
depicts a phase of twentieth-century his- 
tory (Europe in 1937-38) from the in- 
side viewpoint of Upton Sinclair. 

As usual, one’s first impression from 
the book is amazement at Sinclair him- 
self—at ‘his utter lack of timidity, or per- 
haps his naiveté, which enables him to 
use living people, such as Roosevelt, 
Hitler, and Chamberlain, as important 
characters in his novel. He writes long 
pages of dialogue for them, lets them ex- 
plain their past political actions in their 

own” oven, and gives them definite 
personalities without ever having had 
rsonal contacts: with them. Then too, 
ew writers would have had the nerve 
to attempt such a series in the first place 
—a gigantic world history in fiction form. 
However, Sinclair succeeds to a remark- 
able degree. He actually does incorpo- 
rate a great amount of history, into a fairly 
straight adventure talé without seriously 
detracting from either. 

“Presidential Agent” has the same 
characters as the other four books: Lanny 
Budd, born to wealth but too socially 


conscious to settle down and enjoy it; his’ 
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LINCOLNS VISIO 


is today’s reality! 


STEEL RAILS connecting coast with coast. Railroad trains speeding 
goods and people to and from the country’s farthest outposts. That 
was the national development Abraham Lincoln, with sure vision, 
foresaw when he signed the Pacific Railway Bill, July 1, 1862. 
In 1869, four years after his death, the Golden Spike was driven 
in Utah which united the first transcontinental tracks. There, the 
fast, personalized shipping service initiated in New England in‘ 
1839 became a national reality by railroad. 





Today, Railway Express is serving the country’s shipping needs 
via 230,000 miles of railroads plus motor lines, waterways and 
the nation’s commercial airlines. The goods now are mostly war 
materiel. In peace time they will again encompass every con- 
ceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war 
time shipping load and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely . . . ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that ‘‘a shipment started right is half-way there!’’ 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE Z@®. IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 
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This Gun Can 
“HOLD ITS BREATH” 
for Ten Years 


Micromatic engineering 
helps solve an “Impossible” 
sealing problem 


"HEN a cannon is fired, its 
barrel kicks or “recoils” with 


tremendous force which must be 


tamed and: stopped within a very 
short distance. 


Most recoil mechanisms are as- 
sembled under combined oil and 
air pressurers of 134 tons to 2% 
tons per square inch. They are then 
stored until needed. Any time up to 
10 F bec thereafter, they must be 
ready to work efficiently without 
further adjustment. 


_ To hold this heavy pressure for so 


_long a time-calls for perfect pres- | 


sure sealing. Micromatic engineer- 
ing helped to perfect an interesting 


development: steel piston ' rods . 


operate through pure silver sealing 
rings. This is effective, however, 
only because of the close geometric 
accuracy (within one half of one 
thousandth of an inch or less—less 


than % the thickness. of human 


These are “mated” surface finishes. 
Rod and bearing are finally finished 
by honing longitudinally. This 
permits the soft silver to mate with 
any peak-valley conformations on 
the rod throughout its entire length, 
and so provide and maintain an 
effective pressure seal—the gun 
“holds its breath” for as long as 10 
years. 


This result can be obtained in 
production only by honing, the 
modern abrading process for final 
machining. 


This is one of many war problems 
solved by Micromatic engineers— 
they’re looking forward to meeting 


- peace-time problems with enlarged 


resources and. increased “know 
how’’. 





MICROMATIC 
‘HONE CORPORATION 


_ MAKERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS 
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father, a munitions tycoon who repre- 
sents-big business in its purest state; his 
mother; his wife; and the political leaders 
of the hour. 

President Roosevelt has appointed 
Lanny as a secret agent, a sort of New 
Deal Colonel House. His job is to circu- 
late in Europe, draw out the men in re- 
sponsible positions, and send his report 
to the White House. And how Lanny 
does circulate—from Paris to Spain to 
Berlin to England to Washington, again 
and again in the course of the novell! 

At the same time Lanny is engaged in 
a personal adventure—the problem of 
finding his wife who has been kidnapped 
and imprisoned by the Nazis. The chase 
involves midnight jaunts into _ eerie 
dungeons and long séances with spiritual- 
ist mediums. 

Of course Sinclair has no qualms about : 
coloring history with his own political be- 
liefs. He tries hard to make Roosevelt 
appear as a sort of tired god struggling 
desperately to open the eyes of his blind 
voter-children to the evil brewing in 
Europe. Hitler, Géring, Goebbels—all 
those on the other side—are represented. 
as bombastic fools. The capitalists in all 
countries, in Sinclair’s version, are more 
interested in fighting the worker than in 
fighting the Nazis. 

However, for the reader who doesn’t 
object to ready-made opinions, “Presi- 
dential Agent” presents history with a 
sugar coat. (PRESIDENTIAL AGENT. By 
Upton Sinclair. 655 pages. Viking. $3.) 


Talent Scouted 


Edwin Seaver is publicity director for 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Although 
all the best sellers and potential best 
sellers pass through his hands, fresh from 
the presses of the great publishing houses, 
he long has felt that a great deal of 
worth-while writing was not getting 
printed. Last summer he set himself up 
as a literary talent scout to see what he 
could do about the situation. 

The result of his searches in the lit- 
erary byways is published this week. 
Called “Cross-Section,” Seaver’s anthol- 
ogy of new American writing offers the 
reader his money's worth in quantity, at 
least: six novelettes, two full-length 


plays, seventeen short stories, one criti- 


cal essay, and 26 poems. None has been 
published before. With three or four ex- 


ceptions the authors are not well known. 


When Seaver announced his intention 
he did not know what the response 
would be. Editors.of popular magazines, 
peamapere and movie: editors had told 

i at good writers were “as scarce as 
oods.” Nevertheless; 


other consumer 


within.six months he had. received. more 
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with the Jewish problem—“and__ this,” 
says ae ge a ae be iy ta 
catastrophe to the Jewish people.” 
Startlingly few contributions, either 
from civilians or servicemen, dealt with 
the war. Those who were concerned with 
conflict more often found their. inspira- 
tion in the “Fascist invasion of Spain,” a 
fact which causes Seaver to ask: “Does 
this mean that our writers are still trying 
to digest, creatively, the great betrayals 
that led up to the [current] war and are 
not yet ready for the war itself?” 

Disturbing to Seaver was the fact that 
among the manuscripts he received there 
was “an almost total absence of. critical 
writing.” He observes: “Our American 
literature has always suffered from a lack 
of criticism, a continuum of tradition and 
ideas, but it is doubtful if the intellectual 
climate has ever been so bleak.” 

The only critical contribution to 
“Cross-Section” is a long and rather 
turgid discussion of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace” by Stanley Edgar Hyman. If 
there is truth to Hyman’s statement that 
“a country’s literature will be about as 
deeply involved in the war as is the 
country itself,” then 
_would seem to show that America’s young 
writers are isolationists at heart. 

There is much good reading in this 
book. Richard Wright offers a novelette, 
his first fiction since that grim book “Na- 
tive Son.” “The Man Who Lived Under- 
ground” is a brutally terrifying story of a 
‘Negro who, in escaping from the police, 
hides in a city sewer. It is, perhaps, the 
best-written story in the book, although 
Ira Wolfert (the war correspondent 
whose brilliant “Battle for the Solomons” 
was one of the better early war books) 
shows that he can be a writer of good 
fiction in “My Wife the Witch.” Arthur 
Miller’s play, “The Man Who Had All 
the Luck,” is also a promising piece of 
dramatic writing.* 

“Cross-Section” will hardly appeal to 
readers who are conditioned to the fiction 
of. the slick magazines, but anyone who 
takes American literature seriously will 
do well to examine its pages. The book 
reveals no talent- comparable to_ that 
shown by John Hersey in “A Bell for 
Adano,” unquestionably the best Ameri- 
can creative writing since Pearl Harbor; 
it. shows, too, a certain amount of hesi- 
tancy, irritation, and confusion. But those 
are the prerogatives. of youth. (Cross- 
SEcTIon: A COLLECTION oF NEw AMERI- 
can Waritinec. Edited by Edwin Seaver. 
559 pages. L. B. Fischer. $3.50.) - 


Canada in Brief 


Merrill Denison is a suave. New Yorker, 
a penthouse cliff dweller, and as fast with 
a typewriter as the next man in the high- 
pressure radio-writing field. He is also 
what he calls a practicing North Amer- 
ican, or a continentalist, or a Canadian- 


®Joe Fields and Fulton Oursler hold an option on 
this script and hope to produce it on Broadway next 
Season, 


7, 


“Cross-Section” : 
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NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
The Government has authorized the production of a 
limited number of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for 
civilian use in essential occupations. If wartime 
regulations permit you to buy, ‘see 


your Dodge » 
dealer now, for trucks to fit your job. Don't delay! _ 


DODGE 


y YOO kaed 


TRUCKS 


4,500,080. TRUCKS, AND THEIR MILLIONS OF DRIVERS, ARE SERVING AMERICA'S VITAL HOME FRONT! 
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«4. Our. Dominion-NEIGHBOR: -.B 


Newsweek 


May) vere MeBride, the housewives’. friend, prattles rudderlessly 


: Heeciean ‘Asiouch he ds one. of the few 
‘ ionalists intellectually qualified to 
speak simultaneously, for both neighbors. 
In. Canada:: Our Dominion -Neigh- 
, ed by the Foreign 
Poliéy Association, thé Detroit-born Den- 
ison addresses his fellow-Americans on 
cal facts of the elbow-to-elbow 


“| ite that Agdericaté aad Canadians have 


lived’since the Revolution: It is a realistic 
tale of North America and a comforting 
one, now that conflicts and suspicions 
have long since. disappeared. 

It will do Americans and Canadians no 
‘harm to know, as most of them probably 
don’t, that the American Revolution was 
hastened. by the Quebec Act in 1774, 
a British measure expanding the bound- 
aries of Quebec to the Ohio River and 
down it to the Mississippi, or that our 
_ Civil War speeded up the confederation 
of the Canadian provinces. (Despite the 
‘fact that some 40,000 Canadians fought 


le with the Union armies, the North re- 


garded Canadians with’ deep suspicion, 
reaching the point of widespread de- 
mands for annexation, because Britain 
had OS gee the Southern Confeder- 

This is an admirable booklet on Can- 
ateee climb to nationhood, nearly always 
<begtm on by fresh men-and money from 
‘the United States, and on the constant 
-. intermingling of ‘Americans and Cana- 
dians. Its author says Canada is not so 
British as most ; assume it to be 
and somewhat more American than even 
Canadians. realize. 


Denison will preebly expand y short © 


history into a full-blown book, and when 
- he does it will be a good one. eee: 
Merrill 

> Denison.’ ng pages.’ esos Policy Asso- 


25. cents.) 


RADIO 


Blushing McBride : 


This Wednesday was to be Ladies’ Day 
at Madison Square Garden in New York. 
The arena was scheduled to be jammed ' 
to the doors with a respectably excited 
crowd of housewives in their Sunday 
best. For this was Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride’s tenth radio anniversary, and the 
ladies planned to make the pilgrimage 
from New York and surrounding states 
to help her celebrate. To them and to 
thousands of other American housewives, 
Miss McBride represents friendly ossip 
over the back fence and chatter during 
housework—with, of course, 4 little ad- 
vertising casually thrown in. 

oe NBC announced that Mary 

cake would have a party at the 

en, there was some tittering: After 
ot the place holds 18,500 people. But 
the rain of listeners’ requests for tickets 
was so heavy that NBC could almost 
have filled the grandstand at Yankee 
Stadium (capacity: 56;000).-So the Gar- 
den’s seats were carefully parceled out, 
_first’ to Mary “Margaret's longtime air 
friends, then to specially invited guests 
headed by Eleanor Roosevelt, and fin ally 
to an unusually attentive press. 


Words: Mary Margaret McBride ‘of 
Paris, Mo., first set out to be a newspaper 
woman. She worked up to become wom- 
an's editor for NEA. Simultaneously, she 
started doing feature .articles for maga-_ 
zines and by the late ’20s was one of the 
ee women writers in the coun- 

. Then came ‘the depression. Mary 
fargaret hee ge two lean years. But 
one pene ae ay in 1984. vat 
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WOR in’ New York. wondered if she 
-wouldn’t like to-try.a daily. sustainer .on 
household hints—at $25 a: week.. Mary 
Margaret grabbed, and she has never 
been able to let go. Currently she holds 
forth on the key New York station WEAF 
(1:00-1:45 p. m., EWT). 
Printers’ Ink once called Miss McBride 
“perhaps the most outstanding example 
of reliance upon the word of a human 
being in the commercial field.” Her 
sponsors undoubtedly agree. Mary Mar- 
‘garet, at 44 a plump spinster, can still get 
genuinely excited over the idea of hot 
gingerbread with white frosting, passed 
on to her audience with a “Now you just 
try it.” For this, her twelve current spon- 
sors each pay her $150 a week, and she 
sau eezes in a plug whenever she sees fit. 
e has more sponsorpplicants than she 
has time for. Before she takes on a new 
one she insists that she be convinced per- 
sonally of the product’ s reliability. 


Miss McBride’s air technique is un- © 


equaled. For 45 minutes she just talks. 
She interviews a guest or two or she tells 
a story or two. And still her announcer 
frequently ‘has to interrupt her to get 
her off the air. 

But with fan mail running over 400 
letters a week from an audience that re- 
members her birthdays with os shes 
in | from baby alligators to handmade 

ars and cuffs and likes to think of 
her as one of the family, Mary. Margaret 
has no complaints: “I just love this more 
than anything.” 


Dead Telemike 


Television had its first censorship trou- 
ble last week. In a New York-Philadelphia 
hook-up sponsored by the Philco Corp., 
NBC beamed a program with Eddie 
Cantor and Nora Martin. When they 
started the second verse of a song en- 
titled “We're Having a Baby, My Baby 
and Me,” the sound was cut off. Audi- 
ences saw Cantor and Miss Martin mute- 
ly mouthing. Then, as Cantor went into 
his characteristic hula swayings, the tele- 
vision camera was raised’ to eliminate 
his torso from the screen. 

The questionable lines: 


Thanks.to you life is bright. 

You’ve brought me joy beyond measure, 
Don’t thank me, quite all right. 
Honestly, it was a pleasure. 

Just think! It’s my first one. 

The next one’s on me* 


Clarence L. Menser, vice president of 
NBC, explained that the song was cut off 
becatise the network has an obligation 
not to “bring into American homes ma- 
terial. which the audience would find ob- 
jectionable.” Cantor was “blazing mad.” 

“No. one can be ‘in the business for 85 
years and do any vulgarity and last,” he 
said. “I’ve — at it longer than NBC 
or television." 
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Doom for the. Axis ...in the form 
of war alcohol... flows through 
these coils at a Schenley distillery. 


does your lette 
Say. “PROGRESS”? 


_An “ocean” of alcohols that's the ¥ war he our 
government gave to U.S. distillers. And that’s the order on which 
Schenley’s giant distilleries work night and day. But Schenley 
enterprise doesn’t stop there . . . Schenley Research discovered 
a method for mass production of vital Penicillin, and is working 


on other projects of lasting service. 


The Schenley letterhead, on fine Strathmore 

paper, is representative of this progressive, forward-looking 
: organization. Your letterhead speaks for you in a hundred daily 
contacts. Now that lighter weight papers are a-wartime necessity, 
quality becomes more important than ever. The Strathmore 


+ watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


= STRATHMORE $3 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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On ships at sea, at naval bases all over the world, Navy Chaplains are doing one of the 
war's important jobs. Every chaplain is a volunteer. He is with his men to serve 
their spiritual needs, to help see them through the toughest assignment men ever faced. 
. Navy Chaplains are doing that job and doing it well. More of them are needed now. 


* 


*. 


If you’ve had four years of college, are 
a graduate of an accredited theological 
seminary, under 50 and in good health, 
you can be a chaplain in the United 
States Navy. 

On induction you will be commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant (jg) or. higher. You 
will be given eight weeks of training at 
William and Mary College in Williams- 

burg, Virginia—then assigned to duty. 










This advertisement is published as a war service by 
the makers of the Hammond Organ. More than 
1,000 Hammond Organs, the last we made before 


* 


As a chaplain you will work closely 
with your men, performing all the 
many missions of a pastor...for a 
group of men who need you as never 
before, as pastor, counsellor and friend. 

If you can fill this vital job, your 
Navy needs you now. For complete 
details go or write to your nearest 
Naval Officer Procurement Office... 
located in all large cities. 


\ bee . 





: turning to war work, are seeing duty with the chap- 
lains in all branches of our armed forces . . . in chapels at training stations, camps 
and bases. Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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RELIGION 


Yes or No? 

Two possible mergers last week per- 
turbed the deliberations of 450 delegates 
to the 156th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in.the United States 
of America. Plans for union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church (the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 
which split with the Northerners in Civil 
War days) were distributed among the 
delegates at Chicago. Predictions were 
that the merger would go through at the 
end of the war. 

But the long-standing question of 
Northern Presbyterian union with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was another 
matter. Episcopalians had broached this 
idea back in 1937. Ever since, under the 
influence of such conservatives as Bishop 
William T. Manning of New York, Epis- 
copalians had backed away from every 
specific merger plan. 

Manifestly irked, the Presbyterian 
delegates last week resolved: “It would 
seem that after years of discussion some 
definite plan of union ought to be sub- 
mitted.” They expressed hope that “at 
the next general convention in 1946 the 
Episcopal church may commit itself to 
some specific proposal as evidence of the 
genuineness of its purpose.” 


Yes and No 


War, taxes, the perennially vexatious 
Fundamentalist-Liberal question — these 
were the chief issues challenging 2,600 
delegates to the Northern Baptist con- 
vention last week in Atlantic’ City: 

@ In a “surprise” appearance, the Rev. 





- Daniel A. Poling, globe-trotting president 


of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 
presented a 500-word resolution modify- 
ing the anti-war policy of the church. 
It was approved. Then the delegates re- 
trenched, and argument became so tu- 
multuous that the meeting was adjourned 
to allow tempers to cool. 

Next day, the convention passed an 
amendment rewording sections of the 
Poling resolution. The clause “God has a 
stake in this war” was stricken out and 
“We go forth as militists, as an army 
with banners” was rephrased to read: 
“We go forth as messengers of Christ.” 
A separate resolution reaffirmed the de- 
nomination’s “position ‘on war taken 
through the years.” Net result: Northern 
Baptists go on record against war in 
general but make the present one a mat- 
ter of conscience. 

@ The convention denounced the~ sim- 
plified income-tax bill’s automatic 10 per 
cent deduction for contributions instead 
of the previous voluntary maximum of 
15 per cent. Stamping it as essentially 
“inimical” to all churches and charitable 
organizations, they asked President 
Roosevelt not to sign it. The nub of the 
Baptist complaint was that an automatic 


deduction. would remove. taxpayers’ in- — 
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centive to make contributions. They 
added that most Baptist contributions 
come from members within the designated 
$5,000-a-year group. 

@ An opening admonitory address by 
their president, the Rev. Joseph C. Rob- 
bins, plus caucus maneuvering behind 
the scenes, averted a threatened mission- 
ary schism between fundamental and lib- 
eral factions. FFundamentalists, who last 






Ahees vias 


year established their own Conservative: | 


Baptist Foreign Mission Society, because 
they thought the official church board 
too liberal, were given equal representa- 
tion on a special conciliation committee. 
@ As president to succeed Dr. Robbins, 
the convention chose Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain:of Providence, R. I.—second wom- 
an in Northern Baptist: history to hold 
the office. Mrs. Swain, a foreign. missions 
leader, is also president of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies. 


European Church Wreckage 


_ American and British churchmen last 
week set in motion a plan to rebuild the 
rubble-to-come of Continental Protes- 
tantism. This was the project conceived 
back in 1942, when the Federal. Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America sug- 
gested that the World Council of Church- 
es set up a Reconstruction Department 
to help repair war's damage to Protes- 
tant churches of Western Europe: Even- 
tually the department will have two mem- 
bers from America, one. from Great Brit- 
ain, one from Switzerland, and one each 
from other countries with big Protestant 
populations. 
The Church of England, through. its 
rimate the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
fast week went ahead with its part of the 
rogram. At the convocation of Canter- 
hesy in Westminster Abbey, the prelate 
urged Englishmen to raise £1,000,000 
as England’s share. At the same time, 
church leaders talked with Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden and asked for arrangements 
to speed their work as soon as possible 
after the invasion: 
In the United States. (whose share: has 
not yet been set), Dr. Henry Smith Lei- 
r of the Federal Council outlined in 
e nondenominational weekly The Chris- 
tian Century the project’s seven points: 
(1) restoration of damaged church prop- 
erty; (2) reestablishment of disorganized 
church revenues; (8) expansion of 
church’ facilities to meet heavy relief 
needs; (4) restoration of youth organiza- 
tions; (5) training of new pastors; (6) 
supplies of Christian literature; and (7) 
revival of missionary boards. 
Within this framework, the Recon- 
struction Department will first send half 
-a dozen representatives into the field to 
collect data on church needs. Then the 
department will contribute such aid ‘as 
paying pastors salaries, sending seminary 
professors, bringing theological stud 
Britain, and supplying deno 
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WORKING AS A TEAM 


MORE AND MORE, the armed services and in- 
dustry are finding that you can accomplish 
most anything with a lot of little wires work- 
ing as a team. 133 little ones, stranded and 
laid together, make a steel control cable, 


smaller than your little finger, that can pull . 


a fighter out of a dive. 8,379 fine copper ones 
make a heavy electric welding cable so flex- 


ible it doesn’t tire a ship welder’s arm, work-. . 
ing all day. Aluminum wires only .010 inch - 


thick, 20 to the inch, make a feather-light 


screen filter that keeps dust out of bomber 


engines. 
The small size of these wires doesn’t make 
them unimportant. Quite the contrary —it 
makes them more important than ever. They 
must be right every step of the way...the 
steel or other metal of which they are made 
... the dies that draw them to size ...the ma- 


chines that strand or weave them into cable — 


or screen. That is why America can be proud 
of facilities like the Roebling mills, where 
wire-making is a specialized art...ready with 

‘ the plant facilities and the men and the know- 
how you want when you say 


It’s a job for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ELECTRODE HOLDER CABLE 















































































In Suspenders 
THE BIG THING IS THE 


“Free-Swing” Back 
and today’s big value is PARIS 


Only Paris has the patented “Free-Swing” 
Back—‘'Can't skid off your shoulders.” 
No bind, no strain, no pull. Paris has gen- 
erously ample all-elastic back straps—get 

. Paris and you get your money's worth! 
Most styles, $1. Others, $1.50 and up. 
_ See the smart Paris ‘‘Free-Swing” Sus- 
' penders your dealer is showing—NOW! 
Save money—get a pair for each suit— 
alternating prolongs their wear—oa great 
_ convenience, too. Get the genuine Paris, 








No extra cost. 
{The patented **Free-Swing? 
Leather-link rotary action back, 


eG 
| PARIS. 
FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS: 
Can't shid off your shoulders 
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Why Dailies Die 

Oswald Garrison Villard’s journalistic 
tradition is a proud one. He is the crusad- 
ing grandson of a great crusader, William 
Lloyd Garrison, abolitionist editor of The 
Liberator, on. whose. head a Southern 
state once put a price of $5,000. From his 
father, Henry Villard, Bavarian-born, bril- 
liant journalist and railroad empire build- 
er (the Northern Pacific), he inherited 
The New York Evening Post and The 
Nation in 1900. 

Villard ran The Post until 1918, when 
his unpopular pacifism forced him to sell 
it. But he remained inseparably identified 
with The Nation, as owner and editor un- 
til 1935. and as contributing editor until 
1940, when he could no longer reconcile 
his uncompromising pacifism with the lib- 
eral weekly’s intervention policy. In the 
interim he had made that liberal weekly 
an influence far beyond its meager cir- 
culation. He fought for Sacco and Van- 
zetti, Russian recognition, and revision of 
the Versailles Treaty, when to do so 
called down epithets of “Bolshevik” and 
“traitor.” 

Villard has always been one of his own 
profession’s severest critics. Back in 1923, 
Villard published his first critique of 
American newspapers (“Some Newspa- 
pers and Newspapermen”) which he 
revised in 1926. Last week, with “The 
Disappearing Daily,”* the scholarly, 72- 
year-old Villard had written a sharp post- 
script to his previous studies. 

Villard probes into the reasons for the 
Preset? trend in the number of Eng- 

lish-language dailies—from, he says, 2,042 
in 1920 to. 1,754. Consolidation, suppres- 
sion, and the drift toward monopoly have 
taken their toll. With the decrease in 
numbers has come an appalling decrease 
in influence and ‘prestige. ‘Publishing a 
newspaper has me a big business, 
says Villard, and publishers have adopted 
a corresponding economic outlook, remote 
from the plain people. 

Readers pay less and less attention to 
editorials and more and more attention 
to features, comic strips, and the ubiqui- 
tous and omniscient columnists. Finally, 
Villard asserts, the American press shares 
with that of the rest of the world a “bur- 
den of guilt” second only to that of states- 
men for failing to head off the war. All 
this, he eye contributed to the dis- 
appearing daily. 

PTO this gloomy and sweeping. indict- 
ment, Villard finds exceptions. For ex- 


“)yample*The New York ‘Times, which he 


once denounced as a wholesale dissemi- 
nator of “falsehoods, misrepresentations, 
and half-truths,” he. now finds without 
peer in volume of objective news. Of the 
neighboring: New .York.:Herald Tribune, 
Villard observes: “It is hard not to say 
that [it] is a lesser Republican Times.” 
But «its copyreading, he adds, is better, 


*Knopf. New York. 285 pages. Index. $3.50. 





by publishers last 


and its editorials fine in style and increas- 
ingly liberal. And of ‘The New York Daily 
News: “[Capt. J. M.] Patterson has solved 
pretty well the problem of producing a - 
decent, intelligent, and honest newspaper 
for the masses.” Other approved excep- 
tions: The Christian Science Monitor, The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, The Louisville 


‘Courier-Journal. 


Liberals will be a bit dismayed at Vil- 
lard’s defense of The Chicago Tribune’s 
right to reflect the gyrations of its “able, 





Acme 


Villard mourned the passing daily 


if crabbed” publisher, Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick; his paeans for the New York 
and Connecticut chain publisher, Frank 
Gannett; his defense of what he likes to 
term the “so-called isolationists” of the 
press. But they will find his views of 
Scripps-Howard papers (“They now 
strongly suggest champagne without the 
cork”) and Hearst (“Indeed, [he] has 
lived too long”) still tart. And everyone 
will welcome the reprints of his sketches 
of Garrison, Pulitzer, Godkin, Watterson, 
the Bennetts, and others of an era of 
journalistic giants whose passing Villard 
laments. 


On Paper 


The Newsprint Division of the War 
Production Board moved last week to 
alleviate one of its principal problems. 
It set up a code of standards under 
which newspaper, magazine, and book 
publishers will know pretty well in ad- 
vance whether they have valid grounds 
to ask for extra tons of war-scarce: paper. 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, ap- 
pearing at the Truman. committee’s in- 
vestigation of newsprint squawks, said 
the standards would be submitted to the 
industry’s advisory committee's June 


meeting. 
Out. of 4,513,675 tons of paper used 
year, newspapers used 

$,001,297 tons; magazines, 835,534 tons; 
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What keeps these 


It’s coul—bituminous coal. 


For example, one ton of bitu- 
minous is needed to produce 
enough steel for making one 
2,000-pound aerial bomb; 
32,000 tons for steel enough 
to build a modern superdread- 
naught. 


And the world knows what an 
overwhelming volume of war 
items our nation is turning out 
every day to deliver the knock- 
out punch to the Axis. - | 


But helping to double the pro- 
duction of steel is only one of 
the burdens laid upon the bi- 
tuminous coal industry by war. 


In spite of man-power short- 


— Mumne fires ning? - 


ages and other hampering fac-. 
tors, our mines have managed 
to keep coal flowing and fur- 
naces roaring. 


Mark that to the credit of men 
who work in the mines, and 
the mine proprietors who have 
invested $400,000,000 during 
the past twenty years in me- 
chanical equipment that has 
added greatly to the safety, the 
efficiency and the economy of 
mining. 

Bituminous coal is America’s 
chief source of power and 
energy. 


In peace or war, we can’t get 
along without it. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


“WHAT WOULD YOU ! 
LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT COAL?.” 
Here-are a few of our answers to 
the questions you have asked | 


about coal, and the men 
_ whe mine it. 
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CONSIDER IF 
YOUR PLANS 
INCLUDE 

CALIFORNIA 








It, like many business, industrial, and bank- 
ing executives, your present and post-war 
thinking takes into account the rich market of 
California, consider this: 

In more than 300 cities and towns of this 
State Bank of America has complete banking 
offices serving the surrounding areas. This 
California-wide bank affords youanintimate, - 
on-the-spot representation which one corpora- 


tion executive recently described as “unique 
and invaluable”. . 


We think, after you have all the face that 
you might agree with him. Your inquiry is 
invited. 


CAPITAL'FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . »  3,498,153,209.87. 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 








Calitornia’s statewide bank ie : a : a 
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and books, 176,844 tons. Extra paper 
granted on appeals accounted. for 217,- 


548 tons or 4.81 per cent of the total. 


Most: of the extra paper went to news- 
papers in ten large cities, chiefly on the 
grounds of circulation increases. Conspic- 


“mous examples .cited: Mobile, Ala., pub- 


lishers had ta.contend with a 60 per cent 
population jump between 1940 and 
1948; in Philadelphia, The Evening Bul- 
letin, largest evening paper in the United 
States, received 20,615 tons. to take care 
of a 28.66 per cent circulation increase 
(140,000 of it from the defunct Evening 
Ledger), and advertising and news-con- 
tent increases. 

Under the proposed. new standards, 
circulation gains will be the chief grounds 
for granting extra tonnage. But news- 
papers generally will have to absorb the 
first 10 per cent of their gains; thereafter 
they may receive relief. In war-bloated 
towns appeals will be granted according 
to circulation rises only if the population 
increases amount to at least 10 per cent. 
Of the variety of other reasons advanced 
for extra tonnage, these would be recog- 
nized: (1) to adjust quotas of papers 
which suspended temporarily (and thus 
used less paper) because of strikes, fires, 
mechanical breakdowns, etc. in 1941— 
base year for. WPB allotments; (2) ab- 
sorption of readers or service because of 
mergers or demise of papers; (3) supple- 
ments added in 1942; (4) exceptional 
hardship. 

No appeals would be granted for such 
causes as added news or advertising, pa- 
per-saving devices adopted before ration- 
ing, unsold copies (returns), or outgrow- 
ing the 100-ton yearly ceiling for new 
newspapers. 

For magazines, the standards princi- 
pally take care of: (1) religious and fra- 
ternal organizations whose. constitutions 
require them to supply each member with 
their magazines; (2) unusual seasonal 
variations in news content or advertising 
(quarterly quotas may be juggled); (8) 
adjustments of quotas for. publications 
started in 1942 (base year for magazines) 
and in 1948; and (4) increased frequency 
of issue. No appeals will be granted for 
editorial content or policy of a magazine 
(in the past some publishers have soug . 
extra paper solely because they offer 

“public service” or the like), paper ay 


. ing before rationing, expansion after 


1942, competitive reasons, or for new 
magazines using more than 5 tons -of 
paper annually. 
Nelson left no. doubt that they paper 
situation still was tight. This year, he 

noted, only 8, 800,000 tons (about 85. 
ailable 


‘cent: of last year’s total) will be 2 


for mewspapers, eee and 
Of this, WPB estimates less less than 
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ART 


Modern’s Times 


Back in 1929, art patrons and patron- 
izers sniffed at the new experiment. The 
Museum of Modern Art, the thought ran, 
would be a repository for wild abstrac- 
tions and nightmarish daubs of color, 
meaningless alike to connoisseurs and Joe 
Doakes. Quietly the museum opened its 
first exhibit in the Heckscher Building in 
New York. It featured Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Seurat, and Van Gogh, moderns that such 
hoary institutions as the Metropolitan had, 








as yet, accorded lukewarm recognition. © 


So successful were the first exhibits 
that within two years the Modern had to 
move to new quarters on West 58rd 
Street, just off Fifth Avenug. But the vi- 
sion of the wealthy backers and the youth- 
ful director, Alfred H. Barr Jr., encom- 
passed even more than mere painting and 
sculpture of our day. It ran to photog- 
raphy, movies, architecture, posters—to- 
day’s living art, with which they hoped 
to acquaint the masses. 

’ By 19389 the Modem had a new build- 
ing—a six-story structure of stainless steel 


_and Thermolux with glass walls, a pent- 


house (with restaurant), a movie studio, 
and a garden for sculpture (and luncheon 
and tea in the summer). To this oblong 
classic in modern architecture, New York- 
ers and tourists streamed by the thou- 
sands. In its bright, unhushed, informal 
atmosphere, they ate sandwiches _with 
Cézanne and drank Coca-Cola with cul- 
ture. In all, 3,400,000 have visited the 
museum in New York; countless others 
have viewed its traveling exhibits. 

Last week, this maverick of art mu- 
seums celebrated its fifteenth birthday 
with its biggest exhibit in a lifetime of 
whoppers, and this sober acclaim from 
the austere New York Times: “The mu- 
seum ... has won the confidence of the 
community.” 


Old Faithful: Among the new depart- 
ments represented are Theater and 
Dance Design, and Modern Art for Young 
People, which shows how the museum 
experiments in education by participation. 
But the veteran painting and sculpture 
departments still dominate the show. 
They fill the whole second floor with the 
cream of modern art: 182 works rangin 
from the French Pablo Picasso an 
Georges Rouault to the American Philip 


Evergood and Marsden Hartley. The most: 


timely painting is “Penicillin Ward, Army 
Hospital, 1944,” by Peter Blume, lent by 
the Army Medical Corps. 


pnotours hy: The museum has always 
exhibited photography as an equal of 
painting. Its collection, only eleven years 
old, now totals more than 2,000 photo- 
graphs and is the most important and 
representative owried by any American 
museum. The 259 examples selected for 
this “brief.survey of a century’s achieve- 
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Jor Your Product 


- No one plastic can honestly be of- 


fered as a solution to all problems. 


In the family. of Monsanto Plastics, 
for example, there are six broad, 
basic types and several hundred 
standard compounds, each with dif- 
ferent properties, each designed for 
different uses. 

When you have a set of blueprints 
to translate into finished products, 
finding the one best material from 
that wide array can be a headache— 
or a sure and simple process. 





The secret is to put two experts to 
work on the problem—and to get 
them together as early in the devel- 
opment of your product as you can. 
First and most important of the two 
is you. 





Obviously you and your engineers 

are the only ones who can answer 

such all-important questions as: ~ 
What service conditions will 
the product meet? 


* * * 


The broad and versatile family of Monsanto Plastics 
includes: Lustron polystyrenes « Monsanto vinyl 
acetals e Nitron cellulose nitrates + Fibestos cellu- 
lose acetates ¢ Resinox phenolic compounds 
Resimene melamine compounds. Forms in which 
they are supplied include: Sheets « Rods « Tubes 
Molding Compounds « Castings « Industrial Resins 
Coating Compounds ¢ Vuepak Rigid, Transparent 
Packaging Materials. i 


What functions will it be ex- 
pected to perform? 
How many will you need— 
and how fast? 
How much should it cost to 
produce? 
The other partner to your search: 
a Monsanto Plastics consultant. 


Because the family of Monsanto 
Plastics is one of the broadest, most 
versatile groups of plastics offered 
by any one producer, your Monsanto 
consultant can make two important 
contributions. 





From his wide experience with many 
different plastics he can give you 
both expert and unbiased advice on 
the material best suited to your 
needs. 

From his wide knowledge of the 
plastics industry, he can suggest 
the names of molders or fabricators 
best equipped for work on your par- 
ticular problem. 

To get in touch with a Monsanto 
Plastics consultant, write: Mon- 
SANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Plastics ° 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 








MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY, ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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ment” 
graphs by Mathew Brady and run the 
gamut o Es time and type: an RT, 
Verietian gamin by the pioneer Alfr 
Stieglitz, the exquisite 
“Sand Dunes, Oceano, California,”® by 
“One Neon ecg ae the sata 1944 
ening Night at the Opera, % 
by Weegee (Arthur Fellig). 


Built in U.S.A., 1932-44: Phot hs 
and. models =e ie 47 buildings and 


building groups selected as_outstanding 
examples of recent American architec- 
ture. Among them are the new municipal 
asphalt plant in New York (which Park 
Commissioner. Robert Moses recently 


begin with Civil War- phoro : 


the FPHA- 
ect, San Pe 


called ‘horrible Tabilgmnistic stuff” , and 
the museum’s own light, ‘airy building, 
‘whose movable partitions allow for ever- 
changing exhibitions. Fourteen states are 
represented: but California takes top hon- 
ors: Among the gxamples of. her fifteen 
buil are the City Hall, Fresno; 
Sears, Soeeick & Co., Los. Angeles; 
anent war-housing proj- 


Desi 
unbuy: 


: The industrial exhibit, with 
le Schick razors and functional 


‘but comfortable’ chairs: marked ““Please 
Do Not Sit,” is the most tantalizing of 


all. - les of the tremendous influ- 
ence on esign of modern plastics and 


Fifteenth Birthday Show: Helping out at the Modern ine s all-out celebration 
were Peter Blume’s “Penicillin Ward, Army Hospital, 1944” . : 


; and 


. demonstrates 
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the mold are a gunner’s bomber seat of 

laminated paper impregnated with: plas- 

tic and an inflated chair of a flexible 

plastic stronger than rubber, designed for 

= by the armed forces at bases behind 
e lines. 


Posters: Drawn from the museum’s 
collection of 500, these reveal that, with 
a few rare exceptions such as the bold, 
simplified Wrigley chewing-gum ads, the. 
Europeans have been way ahead of us in 
poster design. However, “our public 
taste is coming up-to-date rapidly. 


The Film Library: Represented in the 
show by stills, the film collection’ was 
started nine years ago after it had already 
become impossible for ordinary movie 
goers to see the Chaplin, D. W. Griffith 
and other early masterpieces. The library 
was built up with cooperation of the in- 
dustry and a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and now contains nearly all 
outstanding movies from 1895 to “Casa- 
blanca,” even including Mae West’s “She 
Done Him Wrong” (“ a memorable _ if 
slightly startling picture,” says the mu- 
seum). The 17,730,848 feet of film are 
used_for two showings a day at the mu- 
seum (three showings on Sundays) and 
for loans to 819 outside organizations 
including 141 universities and colleges, 
Army camps, the USO, churches, li- 
braries, hospitals, and ‘prisons. The 
Modern’s film would take 3,300 hours to 
run. 


Circulating Exhibitions: This section 
ow the museum sends its 
big shows and specially designed smaller 
ones about the country at nominal ex- 
pense, using original packing methods 
which are almost foolproof. In eleven 
years the department has arranged the 
total of 2,655 showings in the United 
States and abroad. 















THE WASTEFUL DAY OF 
~ UNEVEN WORKING HOURS 

















Can You Afford a 24-Hour Week? 


Absurd, you say? Of course you work 48 
hours a week—or more! But what about the 
time it takes to jump up and hunt for Jones? 
The minutes you’ waste waiting for a mes- 
senger to bring those figures you need 
NOW? The time you lose whileyour secretary 
‘runs down information on orders? All the 
countless, costly, confusing delays that 
waste time? 


Add up this time you lose—multiply it by 
the time wasted in the same way by every 
key man in your office—then throw away 
these tell-tale figures that show a 24-hour 
week and install Teletalk Amplified Inter- 
communication. 


All the “do it now” signs on your office desk 
won't help you to “get it done now.” Tele- 


talk will. It’s so easy to flip a convenient 
key and ask for what you want—ask for it in 
your own voice—and get quick, intelligent 
answers from your key men, in their own 
voices. Nobody is disturbed. Mistakes and 


-misunderstandings are fewer. There is no 


confusion, no undignified chasing hither 
and yon—just ACTION NOW. 


Why don’t you have Teletalk? The chances 
are you have just been so busy in this war- 
time confusion that you haven't had time. 
You'll find the time it takes to call your local 
Teletalk man and learn about Teletalk will 
give you the time to do a thousand and one 
things easier and better. You will find him 
listed in your classified telephone directory, 
or write us and we'll see that he contacts you. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, * 
U.S. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, 


New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack — 


Licensed under U. 8: Patents of Western Eleciric Company, 
_ Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Compahy 


EBSTER 





"Where: Quality is a las Robbie: 6 and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Buy Extra War Bonds 
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ELECTRIC 














































Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 

_ with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 

the comfort of this modern 

hotel. You can Tarry at. 

The Taft economically, too! 

2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 

























BING & BING MANAGEMENT 






TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY y 





irsonst NEW YORKi9 





THE NORTH STAR 


MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR 


Antique and 
Smooth Finish. 
Sterling Silver 
Band. Solid Rub- 
ber Bil. Every pipe 
numbered, regis- 
tered and gvaran- 
teed by LHS. 


At all good dealers 


sig 
for beauty of 
ee se 


L & H. STERN. Inc... Stern Bldg. Bklyn.l.N 
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Angel Betty Hutton forgets her halo and reverts to her frenetic scat routine 


Why Angels Leave Home 


In the Paramount musical “And the 
Angels Sing,” the Angels not only do just 
that, they also chase a bandleader across 
New York State. Of course, they are An- 
gels in surname only, who act up as if 
they were third or fourth cousins to the 
wacky hierarchy established in “You 
Can’t Take It With You.” 

Pop Angel (Raymond Walburn) is a 
small-town widower of the motherly type 
who has his heart set on buying a chicken 
farm. His four daughters—Dorothy La- 
mour, Betty Hutton, Diana Lynn, and 
Mimi Chandler, the attractive daughter 
of Sen. “Happy” Chandler of Kentucky 
—reluctantly help out by picking up an 
occasional ten-spot doing a sister act at 
local bistros. 

Comes a time when the Angel quartet 
plays a honky-tonk date with a small-time 
band managed by a saxophonic Svengali 
(Fred MacMurray), who turns on his 


|.charm to “borrow” the Angel family’s 


bank roll and transport his orchestra to a 
big-time date in Brooklyn, of all places. 
All five Angels follow on to Brooklyn— 
Miss Lamour and Miss Hutton with love 
in their eyes, the others merely panting 
for justice. 

Miss Lamour, true to Hollywood pro- 
tocol, wins MacMurray in the final stretch, 


- but Miss Hutton has the satisfaction of 


walking off with almost everything else in 
the picture. 


Sweet Acid 
The Warner Brothers’ adaptation of 
“Mr. Skeffington”—the 1940 best-seller 


by “Elizabeth”*—has two high hurdles 
to top on its road to box-office success. 
These are the excessive running time of 
almost two and a half hours, and a one- 
note theme that ‘grows repetitious to the 
point of monotony in the latter reels. On 
the commendable side is an unclouded 

tallization of .a vain, shallow, and 
selfish woman, thoughtfully precipitated 





_._*The late British novelist was Countess von Amim 
“Elizabeth and Her German ‘Garden” 


“when she’ wrote 
i pve and Countess Russell when she died monty in 


by Bette Davis in an equal solution of 
sugar and acid. 

A number of liberties have been taken 
with the novel—including a switch in 
scene from London to New York—but 
the film is still essentially the detailed bi- 
ography of Fanny Trellis from 1914 to 
1940: from her complacent triumph as 
the beloved but unloving belle of the 
town and her mercenary marriage to the 
Jewish broker Mr. Skeffington, to the 
day when, still clinging tenaciously to 
an illusion of youth, she looks in her 
mirror and sees a lonely and haggish old 
woman. 

Claude Rains-gives one of his best per- 
formances as the wise and patiently ador- 
ing Skeffington. Walter Abel as Fanny’s 
tolerant cousin and Richard Waring (a 
talented recruit from Broadway) as her 
weakling brother stand out in the most 
important supporting roles. But for better 
or for worse, foolish Fanny and her foi- 
bles are pretty much the whole show. 

On the basis of Miss Davis’s perform- 
ance, “Mr. Skeffington” should have the 
ladies in the audience reaching for their 
handkerchiefs but the gentlemen will 
probably reach for their hats. 





_Skeffingtons at home (Rains and. Davis). 
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EDUCATION: 


Hutchins’s ‘Revolution’ © 


Uniformed police stood by as some 125 
University of Chicago specotaoes showed 
their passes and were duly admitted into 
a stormy, contentious conclave of their 
peers. The occasion was last week’s spe- 
cial session of the University Senate (full 
professors), the first in fifteen months; 
the issue, the adoption of a “memorial” 
challenging President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins’s power to institute singlehanded edu- 
cational or administrative changes. with- 
out faculty approval. Altogether, it was 
one of the deepest academic rifts in years. 


“Revolution”: What provoked the chal- 
lenge was a Hutchins speech at a faculty- 
trustee dinner last January. Hutchins, 
who at 45 i is a university president of fif- 
teen years’ tenure, no longer a boy won- 
der, but a perennial educational storm 
center, announced that the university 
must dedicate itself to a crusade for a 

“moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolu- 
tion throughout the world . . . to set the 
ideals and goals . . . in the good society 
toward which we are striving.” To pro- 
_ fessors primarily concerned with freedom 
of research and teaching at Chicago, this 
sounded like an alarming Messianic com- 
plex. A group of them wrote to Hutchins 
asking that he define his meaning. They 
were assured that “where it is judicious to 
consult the faculty, it will be consulted.” 

Unsatisfied, the opposition circulated 
. petition for last week’s Senate meet- 

* By a vote unofficially reported at 
84 to 42, they approved a memorial ad- 
dressed to the trustees and delivering. a 
sharp rebuke to Hutchins: “The Senate 
believes that the educational leadership 
of the president must be . . . achieved 
through discussion and persuasion fatal 
The Senate [should have] a decision on 
all proposals which substantially affect 
educational ends.” The memorial voiced 
consternation at Hutchins’s apparent 
intention to commit the university to 

“a particular formula of revolutionary 
change.” 


“Chicago Plan”: Such schisms between 
Hutchins oad his faculty are by no means 
new. The most recalcitrant of his teach- 
ing corps frankly accuse him of grabbing 
for er. They see the issue as trans- 
cending campus politics and threatening 
American higher education with a series 
of disastrous precedents. 

The Chicago Plan was the first of these 
drastic Hutchins innovations. Among its 
dicta were the following: abolition of 
the credit system, waiving requirements 
in class attendance (incidentally, attend- 
ance at Chicago's classes has improved 
under the ii examinations at times 




































































THE SHOE THAT 
CANT BE COPIED 


. that’s different 14 patented ways 


ae mene 


The INDIANA, in brown 
boarded calf, plump 
weight. Your first vigor- 
ous step in these Arch 
Preserver shoes should 
be toward the purchase 
of another_War Bond. 


WE TCT 
¥ Site” : 
PTRADE MAPK REG US PAT GFF 





Open your eyes before you 
“buy your next pair of shoes, 
All shoes look pretty much alike 
in the store window. Look for shoes 
> ue that are made to. feel as well as they look 
is 3 and to keep their looks. Because your feet will be 
easier on your shoes if your shoes are easier on your feet. 

That’s the Arch Preserver principle. Fourteen patented comfort features make 
this the shoe that walks the way your-feet walk . . . smooth, easy motion 
from heel-to-toe. Not “arch-supporting” but “arch- -preserving” . a shoe styled 
and designed specifically for active men. Go to the nearest Arch Preserver shoe 
store and try a pair, Write us for the address and for your copy of our new illustrated, 
booklet. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc.; Dept. No. N-6, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 


‘Fer + Women, Selby Shos Cou Pértsmouth, Ohio, For Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. tov. Po. 7 
é vessel ds Canada, For Men, ScoftMeHale, London, Ont. “3 
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‘skies and watchful eyes 
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parable Puerto 
Rican Rum. One 
sip will convince 


you of its quality. 


86 PROOF 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico; U. S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DisTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Honeymoon in 


Oudbec 


Even if you have just a few days 
..ethey can be a lifelong mem- 
ory at the Chateau Frontenac 
in old Québec. All the things 
that make this 17th Century 
city fascinating and out-of-this- 
world lie within the shadow of 
this hospitable hotel. So for- 
get your car! For reservations: 
write the Manager. 


Chateau _ 
Frontenac 
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YOU'VE GOT TO KNOW 


TERMITES 


TO GET RID OF THEM 


Terminix knows termites and knows how 
to stop them from “eating you out of house 
and home.”’ Years of research and experi- 
ence in termite control by this nation-wide 
organization have developed this effective 
termite protection. Insist on TERMINIX. 
e..every job is trsply guaranteed. ; 


Or write: Terminix Division, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, 1, Tenn. 
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optional with students, and granting of 
the A.B. degree in two years. 
There was more to come. “Practical” 


subjects such as marketing and account- 
ing Hutchins frowned upon. Because of _ 


the impermanence of their content in a 
changing world, he said, they were really 
“theoretical.” Athletics were de-empha- 
sized; big-time football was dropped, and 
last week Chicago formally withdrew 
from the Big Ten. Particularly irritating 





Associated Press : 
Dr. Hutchin’s university “revolution” 
produced a Chicago faculty rebellion 


to faculty men were Hutchins’s moves to 
abolish academic rank and titles (never 
put in effect) and requiring new faculty 
members to turn over all their outside 
earnings to the university. To his foes all 
this added up to a species of totalitarian 
effrontery. 


Administrator: Nevertheless, a sizable 
segment of the Chicago faculty has al- 
ways supported Hutchins. So have the 
trustees. For Hutchins, probably to an 
extent unequaled by any other college 
president in America, has met the acid 
administrative test: He has brought 
money to the school on the Midway. 
When he took office fifteen years ago, 
several Midwestern universities were 
challenging Chicago’s supremacy. Its en- 
dowment was estimated at $51,000,000. 
Today the figure is more than $73,000,- 
000, and the answer is Hutchins. 

Hutchins himself, bronzed by recent 
weeks under an Arizona sun, is inexor- 
ably noncommittal on the current issue. 
Midway conjecture is that the case will 
hang fire until the trustees take it up at 
their meeting June 8. Confronting them 
will be the basic question in the whole 
controversy: the dividing line of power 
between the president and his worried 
faculty. 

That the whole Midway took the issue 
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seriously was attested on Friday, when 
the student weekly Maroon failed to ap- 
pear. Campus placards had advertised 
that the issue would present the “inside 
story” behind the Senate meeting. But 
Charles Colwell, university vice president 
and dean of students, called in the editor 
and convinced him that further public 
discussion would harm the university. 
For lack of time to get up substitute ma- 
terial, the Maroon was dropped. Editor 
Fred Gottesman insisted that the de- 
cision was voluntary: “No question of 
censorship was involved and no one was 
threatened with expulsion.” 


Yanks at Morely 


How the characteristic American hun- 
ger to learn led some GI's to a remark- 
able school is told in the following cable 
from Mary Palmer of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau: 


Twenty American GI’s in London have 
discovered Morely College, “the College 
for Workingmen and Women,” over 
across the Thames near Westminster 
Bridge. Attending as individuals and not 
as a group, they are taking evening 
courses in psychology, economics, ap- 
preciation of music, “Power in the Mod- 
ern State,” etc. One soldier is enthusias- 
tically learning to play the piano (he in- 
sisted on longer lessons than usual); four 
Wacs are studying singing. 

The GI discovery is a remarkable in- 
stitution. Founded in 1889 in Victoria 
Hall with weekly popular scientific lec- 
tures, it expanded seven years later and 
took in women on an equal footing with 
men—a revolutionary move then, and al- 
most as much so now. In fact, Morely is 
the only such co-ed night school in Lon- 
don. Its original object was to give liberal- 
arts courses to working people who had 
not had more than six or eight years of 
schooling. Since then Morely has fol- 
lowed rising public-education standards 
by advancing from grammar-school sub- 
jects to regular university courses. 

The clientele ranges from laborers to 
civil servants and schoolteachers, with 
the proportion about two women to one 
man. Current pupils include a taxi driver, 
a bus conductor, and a farmer’s wife. 
The average age before the war was 
around 24; now it natyrally has risen to 
about 30. Most amazing of all is the tui- 
tion: only 10 shillings ($2) a year for one 
course and no more than 17 ($3.40) for 
attendance every night. The college does 
not give degrees or examinations, and 
there are no rules. Students go to Morely 
merely because they are interested. Be- 


fore the war, 3,000 men and women from 


17 to 70 took courses there in their lei- 
sure time. - 

On Oct. 15, 1940, a German bomb 
landed squarely on the part of the well- 
appointed building that was used as an 
air-raid shelter, killing 80 people and in- 


, juring as many more, Five days later 












HANDIE-TALKIE IS ANOTHER MOTOROLA RADIO FIRST! 





If there is glory at all in war, all of it goes without ques- 
tion to the men who do the fighting. We who on the 


— production front turn out the weapons for Victory find 


ample satisfaction in the knowledge that our product 
delivers when needed. 

The Handie-Talkie is a battery powered radio re- 
ceiver and transmitter no larger than a cracker box. The 
operator talks, giving information, and listens, receiv- 
ing instructions. Officers and men in the infantry call 
it the “‘fightingest” radio set in the army! The “Handie- 
Talkie” was developed by Motorola Electronics Engi- © 
neers working closely with the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


it is a Motorola habit to be first! 
GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION - CHICAGO 51 


Motorola Engineers who were famous in peacetime for radio 
that delivered peak performance will have pleasant surprises 
for you in Motorola Post-War Radio for Home and Car. 
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ONT LET 
‘ Smoke Smudge 
DIM YOUR Smile Sparkle 


Choice of two textures-—safety guaran- 
teed—Made by a Dentist. Bears Good 
Housekeeping Seal. Gently cleans away 
even tobacco smudges. Restores natural 
enamet lustre. Delightful, refreshing fia- 
vor. Use lodent and you'll smile with 
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If you can’t buy that fine Hamilton 
ees you want today, remember— 
Hamilton is 100% engaged in. maki 
recision timepieces for our arm 
Eroeee So. be patient.. When -peace ., 
* “returns, Hamilton’ will once’ more 
make the finest gift you can give the | 
one love... . a watch worth wait.’ 
ing for. ...a Hamilton! 
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‘Morely reopened in temporary quarters 


with sixteen pupils. By the end of 1942 
enrollment hit 900 and a year later stood 
at 1,800—despite raids, blackouts, and 


' transportation difficulties. Part of the rea- 


son for this fanatical devotion is the fact 
that. there is no limit to the number of 
courses that an individual can take, 
Hence a few pupils have been going to 
Morely for 80 years. One 70-year-old is 
touching his 40th. 

Morely still sticks chiefly to nonvoca- 
tional subjects in spite of the war. The 
ballet course draws a far bigger crowd 
than current events. Folk dancing is a 
perennial favorite and the college choir 
is widely known as top-notch. 





MEDICINE 


Tick Fever 


Severe chills shook the young sheep- 
herder. Pain racked his bones, joints, and 
muscles. When, on the third day of his 
illness, brilliant red spots appeared on his 
back, legs, and arms, Harold Lang took 
his symptoms to the Portland, Ore., Pub- 
lic Library. From a big medical tome he 





drew his diagnosis: the often fatal Rocky © 


Mountain spotted fever. The cause: bites 
from infected wood ticks. Lang, who had 
been tending sheep in the woody section 
of Southern Idaho, remembered picking 


- six such ticks from his body. 


Bedded down for treatment in the po- 
lice emergency hospital, Lang was visited 
by a string of curious doctors. So far this 
year only two other spotted-fever cases 
had been reported in Oregon—one each 
in April in Baker and Crook Counties 


re aapl 


in the Oregon sheep-raising country. 
Neither was fatal. 

‘Nor did Lang succumb to the malady. 
His spots were thick and red but his tem- 
perature did not rise above 101%. On the 
tenth day, he got up and dressed. An- 
other thing he had read at the library was 
that spotted fever is fatal in only about 8 
per cent of cases in Southern Idaho, 
whereas the death rate ,sometimes runs 
as high as 80 per cent in the northern 
part of the state. “I am lucky I picked up 
Southern ticks,” Lang said. 


Sick Ticks: Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever is no longer confined to the West; 


it has been reported. in all’ but a half, 


dozen states. In Washington, D.C., last 


’ week, the acute infectious disease struck 


down Maj. Alexander Reed Moir, a 53- 
year-old British Army air officer. This 
was the first death from spotted fever in 
the capital in two years. 

In wartime, spotted fever ranks high 
on the list of public-health problems. In 
a recent issue of the medical journal 
Clinics, Dr. Ludwik Anigstein, assistant 
professor of preventive medicine at the 
University of Texas, described an out- 
break in a typical Texas boom town. 
Owing to shortage in housing accommo- 
dations, war workers were compelled to 


_ live in wooded areas where they were 


exposed to tick bites. “It is obvious,” said 
Anigstein, “that expansion of the war in- 
dustry in similar areas may create during 
the tick season environmental _ factors 
from which new and serious outbreaks of 
spotted fever may be expected.” 
Anigstein estimates the total number of 
tick-fever cases in the United States at 
about 800 a year, with an average death 
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rate of 18 per cent. The Mountain States 
lead; next are the South Atlantic States, 
and the other cases are distributed as far 
east as Cape Cod. “There is a tendency 
to believe that the death rate -varies 
greatly with the locality—the eastern type 
being of much lower virulence than the 
‘hot’ western type,” says Anigstein. “For 
years the fatality rate in Western Mon- 
tana was as high as 75 to 90 per cent, but 
it has decreased recently, probably-due 
to prophylactic vaccination. On the other 
hand, highly virulent strains were found 
in Georgia, Texas, and Oklahoma.” ; 

Though spotted fever was first ob- 
served in Bitter Root Valley in Montana 
about 50 years ago, its exact cause was 
not known until the scientist Howard T. 
Ricketts confirmed the belief of old Mon- 
tana rangers that: infected wood ticks 
carried the disease. Ricketts discovered 
the organism which bears his name, 
Rickettsia, and proved that it could be 
transmitted to sheep, bears, coyotes, 
badgers, dogs, rabbits, and woodchucks. 

The Rocky Mountain Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Service at 
Hamilton, Mont., maintains a vaccine 
station which protects the majority of 
people in the tick-infested district from 
‘ mild forms of the fever. No drug has yet 
been found that has any effect on the 
infectious organism: sulfa compounds are 
of no value. But if the tick is detected 
promptly, removed, and the wound 
cauterized thoroughly with carbolic acid, 
spotted fever seldom develops. 


Heart-Sound Pickup 


With precision instruments ranging 
from the stethoscope to the electrocardio- 
graph, doctors can accurately diagnose 
the various ailments of the human heart. 
Last week two du Pont scientists, Dr. 
John H. Foulger and Paul E. Smith Jr., 
announced a remarkable new kind of 
heart-testing apparatus: It detects signs 
of illness in other parts of the body as 
well. 

The device, a small portable micro- 
phone strapped to the patient’s chest, 
uses the heart as a sounding board. It re- 
cords on a dial changes in the entire cir- 
culatory system at the moment when the 
heart muscle contracts to pump the blood 
out through the body. If the heart is 
carrying a full, healthy blood load, the 
muscle is firm and its “tone” somewhat 
high in pitch. If the blood load is. poor 
because of fatigue, colds, anxiety, or in- 
fection, the heart muscle is flabby and the 
tone as deep and booming as that of a 
miniature bass tuba. 

With the meter, illnesses among work- 
ers at the du Pont plant are diagnosed 
even before outward symptoms appear. 
The test may also be used to determine 
how well a patient will respond to an 


anesthetic. “We might go further,” said © 


Foulger, “and suggest that a careful 
study of circulation in all cases might pre- 
vent deaths in patients who, by all other 
tests, appear to be progressing well.” 
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Raft inflates in mid-air! 
Rolled up to save precious space, this rubber raft 
unfurls and quickly inflates itself in mid-air when 
dropped by patrol plane to rescue flyer downed at sea. 
Fast-acting buoyancy comes from carbon dioxide gas 
shot from small Kidde cylinder attached to raft. 
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feet of fire-smo 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting. men in many 
-: ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Before he himself was clipped, Savold fingered Baksi’s undieged whiskers 


Heavyweights: Garden Variety 


Joe Louis is somewhere in England. It 
is rumored along Jacobs Beach, where the 
sands of time are measured by three-min- 
ute regulation rounds, that the heavy- 
weight champion of the world left the 
country because he couldn’t stand to see 
the duration fighters in action. 

Like all rumors, this one is embroidery 
on fact. Sgt. Joseph L. Barrow is in Eng- 
land giving boxing exhibitions to the in- 
vasion armies, while in America the 
bruisers Louis left behind are keeping 
boxing sluggishly alive until the champ 
comes home. 


Ersatz Heavies: The hedvnectae sit- 
uation has been such a mess that Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs is ashamed to book 
any fights for the large outdoor New York 
stadia. All matches this summer will be 
of the common or Garden variety. And 
last week Lou Nova—who has been 
knocked out by Tony Galento, Louis, 
Lee Savold, and Tami Mauriello—re- 
quested the New York State Boxing Com- 
mission to declare him. the “duration 
heavyweight champion of the world.” 

‘It is typical of the current crop of 
heavyweights that Gus Dorazio—a two- 
round stop for Louis in his “Bum of the 
Month” club tour three years ago—is still 
active on the canvas. However, the select 
fruit of the ersatz crop—as rated by The 
Ring Magazine, the boxing bible—does 


-not include: Dorazio. In fact not one of 


the group—Jimmy Bivins, Joe Baksi, Sa- 
vold, Mauriello, Lee Q. Murray, Curtis 


Sheppard, Lee Oma, Joey Maxim, and 
Gunnar 


Barlund—has met Louis. 
The best is Bivins, who objected to the 
title of “Duration Champ” after he had 
beaten: all of his! major rivals, It turned 





out he was right, for the tes cele 


Acme 





A smart-alec scrapper, Bivins is so cool 
before a fight that he works on a cross- 
word puzzle in his dressing room. At 
Cleveland Central High School he 
learned to paint, design locks, compose 
poetry, and run. But Jesse Owens, the 
Olympic track champion, warned: “If 
you want to make money in sports, stop 
running and jumping and start fighting.” 
Bivins did just that and his manager 
Charles Shane Jr., a Harvard-educated 
jeweler, boosted the boy’s purses from 
$50 to $20,000 in four years. 

Embarrassed incongruities of the manly 
art of self defense are the 4-F’s: Oma, 
Sheppard, Murray, Mauriello, and Baksi. 
They have an assortment of punctured ear- 
drums and other minor injuries. Oma lost 


eight of ten fights in 1941, was suspended 


for an unsatisfactory showing, and went 
into retirement in 1942. During the past 
two years he has lost only 8 fights in 22. 
Sheppard, a New Yorker who began fight- 
ing the year after Louis won the cham- 
pionship, has lost six of seventeen matches 
since Pearl Harbor. He has won and lost 
against Joey Maxim, who is a physical in- 
structor in the Army. 

Murray is called Lee by his erstwhile 
owner Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle of radio 
because he would ask weekly: “Lee me 
have five bucks till Tuesday.” He looked 
promising until he tangled with Bivins 
early this year. Mauriello, Frank Sinatra’s 
bosom pal, has been in-and-out. Mauriello 
has lost to Baksi as well as to Bivins. 


- Baksi is the comer of the lot. Only 22 _ 


_— old, hg 6-foot-1 voles from 
Kulpmont, Pa., came to pu om a 
band of carnival mid gets (he was a 
guardian). He made his main-bout debut 
at the Garden in February by mauling 
Mauriello. Then, paradoxically, ‘Baksi lost 
to Savold, who hadn’t won a'Garden con- 
test in four previous: attempts. > 

Savold, now with the Maritime Service, 
is the blond Minnesotan who has been’ 
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beaten by Buddy Baer, Billy Conn, Tony 
Musto, Mauriello, and Bivins. Neverthe- 
less, he has figured out a method to beat 
Louis: “The thing to do is to get in close 
because he can’t punch from there. Get 
in there and then belt him and you will 
knock him out.” 


Fight: Last week, the best two civil- 
ians—Savold and Baksi—of the best nine 
duration heavyweights met for the second 
time at the Garden. Lewis Burton of The 
New York Journal-American mused: 
“Somehow we can’t help believing that 
Sgt. Joe Louis could finish [them] off 
with one and the same punch.” For 
twelve rounds, the Kulpmont Klouter 
hammered Savold, older by six years, 
from pole to pole and won a unanimous 
decision. The victory leaves Baksi prac- 
tically all alone. 


Roasted Relics 


It was quiet at Princeton University in 
the early morning of May. 24. At 2:47 
a.m., Robert Freeman, a Navy V-12 stu- 
dent on sentry duty, saw tongues of flame 
licking the basement windows of the 
gymnasium. Seven fire companies from 
neighboring communities responded to 
the alarm, Sut a three-hour blaze gutted 
the 41-year-old gym. Only the stone walls 


of the two-story, 101- by 166-foot build- - 


ing remained. 


The loss, estimated at $500,000, in- 


cluded the Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft sports 
libr: of 2,500 volumes (containing a 
complete history of the ancient and mod- 
ern Olympic Games); the Childs Cup, 
oldest (1879) intercollegiate rowing 


trophy in America; the~football used in ~ 


the first Princeton-Yale game (the Tigers 
won 8-0 in 1878); Hobey Baker’s last 
hockey stick and puck; a track shoe worn 
by Bill Bonthron when he established an 
American mile record (4:08.7 in 1933); 
and .all equipment for basketball, la- 
crosse, and soccer, as well as other sports. 
Ironically, the football equipment of the 
gridless Tigers (NEWSWEEK, May 22) 
had been stored elsewhere. 


Traffic Problem 


Ray Dumont, president of the National 
Semi-Pro Baseball Congress, is an inno- 


vator and shrewd publicist. At the semi- 


pro World Series, he has experimented 
with many a new fangle, among them an 
automatic home-plate duster. Last winter 
he proposed a new rule—the: hitter to 
have choice of running in either direction 
(toward first or third base). Last week 


the sandlot prexy re nearly 100° 


per cent of sports writers and 25 per cent 
of literate fans against the idea, and 20 


per cent of the fans definitely in favor. | : 


ssa peat cent want the brain storm 
_tested, Dumont threatens it will be, 
at ‘the national tourney Aug. 11. Possi- 
bilities: two runners on second, bases 
filled» both ways.) 


CHECK YOURSELF 
for symptoms of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


5 MILLION HAVE IT! 


Maybe you never realized it, but chances are you have Athlete’s Foot: 
Surveys show over 70% of U.S. adults infected each year. Mild case 


_ may suddenly become serious. Now science has a better treatment! 


In thousands of test cases, practically all infection cleared up quickly 
with easy 2-way Quinsana method —used today by millions. 
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A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 

Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 

_ tell you why so many pipe smokers 

try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 

ever after. It is indescribably differ-: 
ent. We think you'll like it. 

1% oz. . - « 15¢ 


134 oz. ee 25¢ 344 oz. ee ‘50¢ 
Boz « « « $1.10 16 0z. . . « $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Brindley Wied 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago 


NEW YORK 


TOOK THE BEATING LAST NIGHT! 

So take care ot your stomach, and your 

head will take. care of itself. The perfect 

‘pick-me-up is the famous stomachic— 

Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. Take 1 to 

4 tablespoons in a little water, hot or cold, 
ts results quickly. At all druggists. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds de es 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one 

eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in ag | cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 











ping, © rocking, cates plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
oF es E arusest hasn’t it, don’t 

money on su stitutes, but sen 

will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. 


KLUTCH CO., Box Stra i ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh — 
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SCIENCE 





Why Dipsomaniacs? 


Why do some people crave alcohol— 
and continue to drink it even when the 
effects prove disastrous? Obviously, pro- 
longed experiments with human beings 
to find the answer are difficult. But lately 
scientists have been resorting to the next 
best thing—the study of the effect of al- 
cohol on animals with deliberately cre- 
ated neuroses. After one such project, 
with cats as the subjects, a University of 
Chicago psychiatrist, Dr. Jules H. Mas- 
serman, has just reported on a series of 
experiments designed to discover the 
psychobiologic effects (interreactions of 
body and mind) that create alcohol crav- 
ing in animals—and man—when placed 
under neuroses-producing strain. 


Drunken Cats: In an automatically 
controlled apparatus, Masserman and his 
associates, K. S. Yum, Mary R. Nichol- 
son, and S. Lee, first trained sixteen cats 
to open the hiriged lid of a food box for 
single pellets of food. Next the cats were 
conditioned to feeding only after a bell- 
and-light signal. Finally they learned to 
manipulate a switch to ring the bell and 
flash the light themselves, thus produc- 


' ing their own feeding signals. 


At the next stage, the experimenters 
injected alcohol into the cats. They be- 
came excited or groggy. “Instead of shut- 
tling efficiently between the switch and 


the food box,” reported Masserman, “in- 
toxicated animals would hesitate . and 
wander about . . . After a feeding signal 
given by the experimenter an animal 
would open the box, but then shut it 


_again and circle one or more times 


toward the switch before taking food .. . 
or even sit on it.” At last the cats retained 
only their primitive feeding reactions. 

At this point, the psychiatrists set out 
to make the cats neurotic. On two to 
three successive days, exactly at feeding 
time, the animals were subjected to air 
blasts and electric shocks. Torn between 
fear and hunger, the animals developed 
typical signs of anxiety behavior: en- 
larged pupils, raising of hair, rapid heart 
action, and inhibitions. But when the 
cats were given alcohol, their reactions 
softened and the neuroses temporarily 
were relieved. 

As a final step in the experiment, the 
neurotic cats were given a daily series of 
two choices of diet: They could choose 
either plain milk or milk to which 5 per 
cent of grain alcohol had been added. 
At first, fourteen of the sixteen animals 
chose the plain milk. But in from 4 to 27 
days, ten of the sixteen neurotic cats be- 
gan to prefer the milk punch to an in- 
creasing degree. Eight of them soon 
learned to select and empty the cocktail- 
shaped glasses in which it was placed. 

At the end the animals were allowed - 
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Spent Fury: After its Secotaiadar spring blowup ( “abner April. 3), Vesuvius. 
rests uneasily, This remarkable British posteruption shot, taken from 24,000 feet, 
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to recover from: their neurosis. Signifi- 
cantly, they then lost their appetite for 
alcohol and went back to plain milk. 


Human Conflict: Though human re- 
actions are far more complex than those 
of experimental cats in a cage, Dr. Mas- 
serman feels that the same general prin- 
ciples may have a fundamental bearing 
on the psychiatric and social problems 
of chronic alcoholism. If neurotic animals 
repeatedly get relief from conflict tension 
by imbibing alcohol ‘as long as the need 
exists, the psychiatrist finds it is safe to 
assume that the especially susceptible 
neurotic human being in similar straits 
may keep drinking to the point of chronic 
addiction. 


Germ Trap 


To protect fighting men closely quar- 
tered in barracks and hospital wards 
against respiratory diseases, Army doc- 
tors have long sought a means of trap- 
ping airborne bacteria and viruses. In the 
soldier on sick call for influenza, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, or streptococcal sore 
throat lies the primary origin of infection. 
But on dusty barracks floors and in his 
own GI bunk between the layers of olive- 
‘ drab blankets lurks a dangerous second- 
ary source from which germs may filter 
to fellow soldiers. 

Last week a civilian scientist, Dr. Os- 
wald H. Robertson of the University of 
Chicago, head of the Airborne Infections 
Commission of the Surgeon General's of- 
fice, sepeore to have hit upon a way to 
catch the offending organisms as simply 
and expertly as flypaper snares a fly. By 
treating floors, beds, and blankets with a 
whitish emulsion containing among other 
ingredients, mineral oil and oleic acid, 
Robertson in tests covering 16,000 men 
revealed that respiratory ailments can be 
reduced 28 per cent. ; 

A specific check on germs floating in 
the air showed even more satisfactory 
results, Oiling the floor in hospital wards 


cut airborne bacterial counts from 460 to — 


120 for each cubic foot of air—a decrease 
of 74 per cent. Giving blankets an oil 
bath reduced the germ rate from 3,500 
to 350 a cubic foot—a drop of 90 per 
cent. When both floors and blankets were 
treated, 97.2 per cent of the organisms 
that formerly floated through the bar- 
racks were caught in the oil film. Even 
the bustling activity of GI’s in routine 
cleaning, sweeping, and bedmaking from 
5:30 to 7:30 a.m. made slight difference 
in the air bacterial count. 
Oiling ward and barracks floors by 
simple mopping costs only $6 per bar- 
racks and the effect lasts for four months. 
Oil treatment for blankets, applied in the 
final rinse of laundering, costs only 2 
cents a blanket and ‘will stop’ germs for at 
‘least two'months. Incidentally, the invisi- 
ble film, which is colorless; odorless, non- 
. Sticky, and no fire hazard, adds from 1:to 


2 per cent to the weight of the blankets, 


_ _ thus insuring greater. warmth. 
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MEANS MORE PRODUCTS, BETTER PRODUCTS, AT LESS COST! 


It’s the new age in metalworking ... new production speeds 
attained daily ... new metals, machines and methods boost 
quality and precision standards higher and higher! Produc- 
tion casts go down! Modern carbide cutting tools are mak- 
ing this progress possible. Consider, for instance, this per- 
formance record — made by WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools: 


Formerly. Precision finishing of 20 holes (.3115" diameter), in 
a hardened gear forging of “aircraft steel’’ (S.A.E. 4320 chrome 
molybdenum steel alloy, which ranged in hardness tests from 
32 to 40 Rockwell “‘C”, or from 308 to 382 Brinell). . . required 
broaching one hole at a time . . . 20 individual operations, 
in 12 to 13 minutes ... not bad for finish-broaching in such 


hard, tough eteel. 


Now, Ten Times Faster. Using, for the 
first time, WESSON Special Carbide-tipped 
Piloted Reamers in multiple set-up... those 
20 holes are finish-reamed in ONE opera- 
tion... in only 2 minutes 38 seconds aver- 
age ““floor-to-floor’”’ time per gear... nearly 
1O times faster... and with finer finish! 


Longer Tool Life. These WESSON Carbide 
Reamers ...specially designed and produc- 
ed by WESSON to eliminate “‘cratering’’ or 
chipping of the carbide tips... have 
longer tool life, require fewer re-grindings 
. «reaming an average of 2400 holes be- 
tween each re-sharpening, whereas a liber- 
al average between broach re-sharpenings 
would be 400 holes... and these reamers 
do not require expert precision mechanics 
for re-sharpening, as broaches do. 

These facts and figures point the way to new 
low costs for manufacturers who re-tool with 
WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools. Plan your 
re-tooling program now, as many are doing, 
to assure priorities in deliveries. Phone, 
wire, or write... ' 


WESSON COMPANY, DETROIT 20, MICH. 
(Ferndale Sration) : 
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The Political Prospect 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A. Ernest D’Ambly, Commuting Engineer, oe , 
Pa. Member A. S.H. & V.E. Studied Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State College. 
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F believe steam will be 
. the preferred medium for heating 
larger buildingsbeing planned for 
construction after the war,” 
writes Mr. A. Ernest D’Ambly, 
Philadelphia Consulting Engi- 
neer. “Not only because of its 
low first cost and economical op- 


eration, but because steam easily — 


meets the wide range of heating 
needs. With modern Controlled 
Steam Heating we can anticipate 
and satisfy any demands that the 
weather may make. The amount 
of steam produced can be auto- 
matically varied as outdoor tem- 
peratures change, or as heating 


This piece is no argument for or 
against anything or anybody. It is a 
report on the present political outlook, 
based largely on conversations with a 
good many smart fellows of both par- 
ties and in several states. 

A year ago on this page, I reported 
that the chances for the reelection of 
Mr. Roosevelt, if he ran, looked about 
even. The chances look even now, al- 
though betting odds give him an edge. 
That is because betting is determined 


_by the psychological rule that brings 
. most betting support to the man in of- 


fice. 

Nevertheless, there is no great op- 
timism in Washington about victory 
for the fourth term. The comment that 
this Administration is getting old and 
tired somehow pervades the conscious- 
ness of the New Dealers. The zing and 
enthusiasm of 1932 and 1936 are gone. 
This is a state of mind that is not 
favorable to a strong campaign. Be- 
sides, the new Democratic Chairman, 
Robert E. Hannegan, is making the 
mistakes of a ngvice. His statement 
that the President should be a candi- 
date again in 1948, if at that time 
there is a “comparable emergency,” is 
regarded by shrewd Democrats as a 
blunder. : 

The Texas revolt, in which the 
legitimate state convention selected an 
unpledged delegation to the Demo- 
cratic national convention, is genuine. 
A number of powerful and energetic 


Pennsylvania may be the big battle. 
ground. 

The prospects for Wallace are some- 
what better than they looked a month 
ago. Opposition to him cannot agree 
upon a substitute candidate, and the 
increasing dependence of the fourth- 
term movement upon the influential 
oa Political Action Committee favors 

im. 

In gauging Democratic chances for 
victory at the polls, the vast imponder- 
able is still the question of how many 
will vote in those cities where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s chief strength lies. The 
capacity of the city machines and of 
the CIO to get out that vote certainly 
must not be overlooked. Organization 
is the business of those people under 
Mr. Hillman and of -the big city 
bosses. 

Everyone readily agrees that the 
fortunes of the war will have a tre- 
mendous bearing on the result of the 
election. , 

On the Republican side, unless 
something serious happens, Dewey 
will go over on the first ballot. There 


‘has been no pause in the steady rise of 


Dewey popularity since last summer. 
Still, it is worth noting that Republi- 
can party leaders recognize and will 
not forget that Bricker is making a 
gallant and dignified campaign in 
many states, as much to strengthen the 
Republican cause as for personal vic- 
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le o ized to the tory. Since he’ is the only articulate aan 
/ a eople organiz ve ass . 
requirements for different parts tah to A to the state pes and active candidate, this missionary perha 
of a building may vary.” delegates who were unfavorable to the work by Bricker is of genuine im- j There 
fourth term. They succeeded so well portance as a preliminary to the cam- rides. 
a that not only is an unpledged delega- _paign. : B your t 
A. Ernest D’Ambly has specified the Webster tion to be sent to Chicago, but a con- __ The choice of a Vice Presidential J  necess 
Moderator System of Steam Heating for such ditionally pledged group of electors candidate will depend on what the | 
installations as Abington Hospital, Abing- will be on the ballot in November. delegates think will help the ticket J Even i 
ton, Pa, St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells This means that unless the Chicago most. Those who favor Warren point § 1 out 
Heights, Pa.; Hill Creek Homes, and Home . convention adopts sentiments that are _ out that he will help Dewey carry Cal-’§ to be 
of the Merciful Saviour for Crippled Child- favorable to white supremacy, the fornia and other Western States. § scarce 
ren, both in Philadelphia. He also acted as Texas electors will be free to vote for Those who favor Bricker say that he | 
engineer for the following Webster Hylo some Democrat other than the nomi- will strengthen the Dewey ticket in § Ove ti 
System installations: Nazareth General Hos- nee of the convention (see page 29). the North Central States, in the Border J Care o 
pital and St. Christopher's Hospital, Phila. A big fight in Chicago may result, for States and = tome. Those who tires f 
ARREN a Texas delegation headed by the im- _Stassen say he will attract internation- § on fo 
ee inact emma ae ese Re pressive Gov. Coke Stevenson could ally minded votes hitherto loyal to . 
Representatives in Principal U.S. and Canadian Cities raise plenty of trouble. Willkie. Neither Warren nor Bricker, ue 
ss dealer sian lili time eianene Yet the chances for a revolt in other each an active man and a good admin- J that y 
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America...» 











Southern States in November are not 
serious. If the Republican ticket is to 
win, it must win in the tradition of 
former years—in New England and 
New York, and westward and north- 


| westward to Colorado and Montana. 


istrator, wants to serve four ears in 
the somnolent obscurity of the Vice 
Presidency. Only a strong appeal to 


their interest in party success could in-. 


duce either of them to accept such a 
nomination. 























~ Remember when . 


| Sandy oftrncen was ploasaeidiyg tine? 


ene those long, lazy, happy Sunday afternoons 
when everybody piled into the car and the whole 
family was off . . . to the picnic grounds, to the river, or 
perhaps “just exploring”? 


There’s neither time nor gas these days for Sunday pleasure 
rides. And, even if there were, the mileage that’s left in 
your tires is too precious to be used for anything but really 
necessary driving. 


Even if we succeed this year in building the tires called for 
in our national rubber program ... and the problems yet 
to be met are tremendous... the total production will 
scarcely equal ONE new tire for each car in use here at home. 


One tire, even if you are lucky enough to get it, can’t take 


care of four wheels! So the safest way to figure is that the — 


tires now on your car are the ones you'll have to depend 
on for a long, long while. For “the duration” perhaps. 


But with the right help from you, there’s every chance 
that your tires can see you through. Drive only when 





necessary. Share rides. Avoid bumps, ruts, curb-scraping, 
fast starts and stops. Keep tire pressure up and speed down. 
When a tread wears smooth, have it recapped promptly. 
Recapping isn’t rationed, you know. 


Do these few simple things and you'll be helping to fight 
one of the great battles of this war—the Battle of Rubber. 
It’s a battle that’s vitally important to our men in uniform; 
and one where victory can be won only with the whole- 
hearted help of all of us. 


* * * 


Your Seiberling dealer can be your staunch ally in the Battle 
of Rubber. First, because he is an experienced tire man, expert 
in tire protection and conservation. Second, because he is an 
INDEPENDENT business man, with a personal interest in win- 
ning your confidence and friendship. Seiberling Tires have 
always been sold, and will continue to be sold, only through 
independent business men because Seiberling believes that inde- 
bendence in business, as well as in thought and action, is 
vital to the continued growth and prosperity of our nation. 
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Wartime manafactarers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons © Rubber Parts 
for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks © Sealed Air Tubes © Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 








It’s a helmet, now! 
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VENUS 


WE can’T “re-une,” this wartime June — 
the school is mobilized! 

But here and there we'll meet and share 
traditions we have prized. 


The songs and cheers of other years 
will fan the same old fires, 

For war can’t kill the friendly thrill 
that memory inspires. 


We'll toast the Class with brimming glass, 
and I, for one, intend 

My group shall sip true fellowship 
with savory “Seven” blend! 


True pre-war luxury lingers on in savory Seven Crown — 
superb blend of Seagram’s most treasured whiskies and 
taste-lightening soft-stilled grain neutral spirits...We are 
making every effort to allot this fine whiskey so that you 
may enjoy it throughout the duration. If your tavern or 
package store is temporarily out of “Seven,” we trust you 
will understand and be patient! 





Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 











